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SLOW PROGRESS 


AND BETTER FEELING CHARAC- 
TERIZE THE MARKET. 


Some Increase in Railroad Orders— 
Buying of Pig Iron Confined 
Largely to Eastern 

Territory. 
Slow improvement continues’ to 
characterize the iron market. The 
United States Steel Corporation § is 
now running about 56% per cent of 
its blast furnace capacity, and about 
58 per cent of its finishing capacity. 
Its stocks of iron are lower than in 
June, 1907, when the previous low 
figure in the recent history of the 
Corporation was_ established. Any 
sudden increase in new business will 
mean the blowing in of several addi 
tional stacks. 
Buying of pig iron has 
Pig Iron shifted to ‘the East, and 
Conditions about 40,000 tons have 
been purchased in that 
section, a cons‘derable part going to 
New England. Southern prices have 
advanced on account of heavy buying 
reported last week, and very little 
iron can now be purchased at $12 
Birmingham for No. 2. In the central 
west, sales are not numerous, but in- 
quiries have been coming in in very 
fair volume. Unsold stocks in south- 
ern yards are estimated at 70,000 tons. 
Improvement can be noted 
Structural in the demand for struc- 
Material tural material. Some or- 
ders of g od size have 
been placed in New York, and num 
crous projects promise to develop into 
orzders at a not far distant date. The 
erection of the Equitable building, 
which will require 40,000 tons of 
steel, seems much more probable. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken an 
order for 2,000 tons for a mercaniile 


building at Portland, Ore.; the Fort 


Pitt Bridge Works will furnish from 
3,000 to 4,000 tons of bridge work 
for the Western Pacifte railway, and 
an order for 1,200 tous for the North- 
western Elevated terminal, at Chicago, 
has been placed. The Bitter Root 
Valley Erection Co. has _ purchased 
1,000 tons of plates. 
Since the announcement 
Railroad the contract for 28,000 tons 
Buying of standard Bessemer rails 
placed with the United 
States Steel Corporation by the Harri- 
man Mexican line no important new 
business in heavy rails has been re- 
ported, but western railroads have 
been specifying freely on contracts, 
and sales of light rails have amounted 
to a considerable tonnage. The Amer 
ican Locomotive Co. has received an 
order for 30 locomotives for an Ar- 
gentine railway. The Harriman in 
quiry for 7,000 cars closes Aug. 17. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has taken 
orders for the structural steel for 
nine bridges for the Alabama & Great 
Southern railway, one for the Nor- 
folk & Western, and. one for the 
Wheeling & Lake Frie. 
Specifications on _ steel 
Steel Bars bars have incveased, es 
and Sheets pecially in the western 
territory, and this branch 
of the steel business is in very good 
condition. Bar iron is dull and mills 
are running irregularly. There is 
more activity in sheets, but cutting 
by independent interests still contin- 
ues. Production of tin plate has been 
slightly increased, the percentage of 
activity of the leading interest now 
being 54. 
The old material mar 
Coke and ket shows rather sur- 
Old Material prising strength, but 
the activity is confined 
largely to dealers. The coke market 
is dull in nearly all sections, and 


prices show little change. 


STEADY INCREASE 


IN EXPORTS OF FINISHED IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 


Although Tonnage Declines, Value for 
the Year Breaks All Records— 
Decline of More Than One- 
Half in Imports- 

While June iron and steel exports 
showed a slight gain over May, the 
total is otherwise the smallest for 
any month since July, 1905. Imports 
sl owed a considerable increase, the 
chief item being pig iron. Probably 
the gain was really in the manganese 
metals, which are not shown sepa- 

rately in the monthly returns. 

The total exports in the fiscal year 
ended with June were 1,161,270 gross 
tons, showing a decline of 5.5 per 
cent from the fiscal year 1907 and of 
12.8 per cent from the fiscal year 
1906. In the fiscal year 1907 the pro- 
duction of pig iron was 26,202,985 
tons, and in the fiscal year just ended, 
19,221,321 tons, showing a decline of 
26.6 per cent, so that the decline in 
domestic demand has been much 
greater than in the export market. 

Our exports by months in the past 
two fiscal years have fluctuated as 


follows: 
Fiscal Years. 
1907. 1908. 
PUNE S> 03 «chine Kha oa Aes 0.0 -. 98,837 121,409 
ee Peo PE eA 117,526 118,944 
Beptentbbat 2.6 so sA+. ede <5 89,352 115,869 
CY oD ce sae as Cube tatne 104,595 123,216 
November 0k 6 inte se leeee 99,425 116,308 
eee... .. «00 08 tuk weed 99,876 85,999 
Vemuaty UN vine oes 102,630 74,352 
J Sere ere rey Freer | 87,912 81,755 
MD ose nso 0d oe oa 112,787 96,437 
ARNE SIT. Osis de baka kb 132,792 93,522 
| ESOT eT eee 91,543 64,020 
FOE went cetb ener scree 92,996 69,779 
TOUS oa eetae et sae 1,229,245 1,161,270 
‘2 


Exports in the past seven fiscal 


years compare as follows: 


SOS ook usd + ht 2 se adie ce aa 495,661 
ee eens re sr Ps eer he ts 8 302,492 
ee ee ee ee ee eS 676,590 
FOGG. cs ox knv0ehes at Oo 00 ee der aeeene 1,123,580 
SONG Ss. . KDE 1 RR eae se Te 1,331,323 
| ee Ne ee ye 1,229,245 
TGs clic cecccgeenenctal heute tsar 1,161,270 


Change in Kind cof Exports. 
Our iron and steel exports did not 
assume much importance until about 
the calendar year 1904. There had 


(Continued on Page 273.) 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 
Business Improves Slowly — Marked 


Improvement in Sentiment. 
Office of THe Iron Trape REVIEW, 
510 Park Bldg., Aug. 11. 

Progress is being made by the iron 
and steel industry, but it is of the slow 
and sure order. There is nothing de- 
cisive in the movement of the indus 
try at the present time, no widespread 
resumption of mil's which have been 
idle for months, or any marked and 
consistent increase in orders all along 
the line of iron and steel products. 

The improvement does not appear 
to have yet reached such a stage. It 
is now manifesting itself in a small 
but regular gain in orders and speci- 
fications which, though gratifying in 
itself, will mean the lapse of a num- 
ber of months before full recovery is 
reached, even if the gait is main- 
tained. Manufacturers are finding 
their main source for encouragement 
in the regularity of the advance of 
the market, week in and week out, 
for though the changes are not large, 
they are usually to be found upon the 
right side of the ledger when the bal- 
ance has been struck. July was a 
good month for most companies, while 
August is holding its own and mak- 
ing some gains. 

The rather significant change that 
has come over the situation in the 
past six weeks has been the improve 
ment in sentiment. Where doubt and 
uncertainty were apparent a_ short 
time ago, more cheerful feelings re- 
garding the future may now be gener- 
ally found. Some lines of trade, no- 
tably those dependent upon the pa- 
tronage of the railroads, are still in 
the rut, but the tone has undoubtedly 
improved. 

As to products, steel bars, regarded 
as the barometer of the trade, continue 
to move in a satisfactory volume, but 
bar iron is dull; sheets are gaining 
as the tin plate declines and merchant 
pipe is maintaining its gain. Struc- 
tural looks better, plates are rather 
quiet and the off-seasonable lines, such 
as hoops, cotton ties and wire prod- 
ucts, are not active. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. this week 
put an additional furnace in blast at 
its Edgar Thomson works, making 
30 out of a total of 55 furnaces, now 
in operation. The finishing mills are 
running at about 55 per cent of ca- 


pacity. 
Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron this 


week have not been many or of large 


tonnage. The inquiry is holding up 
well, however, and it is expected that 
considerable business will result. At 
the same time, there are indications 
to the effect that a tidy tonnage of 
iron, particularly foundry iron, is be- 
ing quietly transferred from furnaces 
to consumers. 

The low prices on Bessemer and 
foundry iron are bringing some con- 
sumers into the market for extended 
requirements. The largest of these 
now in the market is that of a local 
foundry and engineering company for 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of Besse- 
mer and 3,000 to 4,000 tons of malle- 
able, prices being asked for e'‘ther 
prompt delivery or shipments up to 
June, 1909. Another Pittsburg com- 
pany has an inquiry out for 3,000 tons 
of gray forge and 1,000 tons of Bes- 
semer, and is understood to have 
placed a portion of the tonnage. There 
is nothing of evidence in the market 
that Ressemer, except in special cases, 
is selling below $15.50 valley, or foun- 
dry below $14.50 for No. 2. Basic is 
very quiet and its strength cannot be 
determined. Furnace operations and 
Bessemer and basic stocks in the val- 
leys show no change this weck. 

The southern situation continues to 
display strength. Stocks have reached 
such a low point and the miners’ 
strike has so clouded the future that 
some companies have withdrawn en- 
tirely from third quarter business and 
are waiting for the atmosphere to 
clear. Sales for the third quarter, 
however, are reported at $12.50 Bir- 
mingham for No. 2, which is now the 
figure generally held by the larger 
companies. On third quarter ship- 
ment on northern iron, we quote as 


follows: 


eens. weer ola pst <cewscle $15.50 to 15.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ............ 16.40 to 16.65 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg....... 15.90 to 16,15 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg....... 15.40 to 15.65 
Gray forge, Pittsburg ........ . 14.90 to 15.15 
ne i Ee eS eee 15.00 to 15.50 
NS) rN ee a as oe eke 15.90 to 16.40 


Ferro Alloys.—There is not a great 
deal of activity in ferro-manganese 
at the present time, but the prices of 
$44 to $45 Baltimore or $45.95 to 
$46.95 Pittsburg are unchanged. For 
prompt shipment these prices can be 
shaded. Ferro-silicon, fifty per cent, is 
irregular in price. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
is quoted $70 Pittsburg on forward 
deliveries; domestic 12 per cent, $29; 
11 per cent, $28; 10 per cent, $27. 
The lower grades of imported ferro- 
silicon are upon about the same basis. 


These quotations are applicable to 
Pittsburg territory. 

Plates.—A fair tonnage, generally in 
small sized orders, is coming to the 
mills. Plate material for oil and gas 
pipe lines is quite active. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is rolling 2,000 tons 
of plates for a riveted pipe-line at 
Seattle, Wash., the general contract 
for which is held by the James Mc- 
Neil & Bro. Co., Pittsburg. Price cut- 
ting by some mills continues. We 
quote: 

Tank plates, %%4-inch thick, 614 to 
100 inches, 1.60c f. 0. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
soiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. A. and ordinary firebox 
steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 
0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive 
firebox steel, 0.50; all sketches, ex- 
cepting straight taper plates varying 
not more than 4 inches in width at 
ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. 
Plates in width over 100 inches up to 
110 inches, 0.052; over 110 inches up 
to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches 
up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.59c; over 
130 inches, lc. Gages under %-inch 
to and including 3/16-inch plate on 
thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and 
including No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 
and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents 
extra for less than carloads. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—The sheet market continues 
to slowly grow more active. The con- 
tract side of the market is better and 
specifications against old contracts 
have quite materially increased. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. this 


week is operating 5/ per cent of 1 


ts 
capacity against 55 per cent last week, 
Shading of sheet prices is largely 


confined to carloads or quick ship 
ment material. We quote: 

Black steel sheets, cold rolled, No. 
28 gage, $2.50 per 100 pounds, and 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $3.55 
per 100 pounds, plus the reguiar ex 
tras. 

Blue annealed: Nos. 11-12, 1.85c; 
Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; Nos. 15-16, 2c. Cor 
rugated roofing, $1.75 per square for 
No. 28 painted, 2'4-inch corrugation; 
and $3.10 per square on galvanived 
roofing, 2'%4-inch corrugation, No. 28 

Tin Plate —A slight increase in tin 
plate production this week over last 
week is shown, additional hor mills 
having been started. The percentag 
of activity of the leadivye interest this 
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last 


The canners and packers hav- 


week is 54 corresponding to 51 
week. 
ing completed. their main buying move- 
ment, are holding in reserve consider- 
able business which will be placed in 
September and this in addition to, the 
roofing tin and other trades, will add 
much tonnage to mill books. We 
quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—No addi- 
tional sales of standard sections are 
reported, but specifications are heavier. 
Light rails remain active. Owing to 
the advance in scrap rails, the reroll- 
ing continue to advance their 
prices and the Maryland Rail Co., 
Linton Rolling Mill Co. and the West 
Virginia Rail Co. 
their quotations from $24 to $26 f. o. b. 
Spikes dull. On 
specifications on Bessemer 


follows: 


mills 


recently increased 


mill. are present 


rails, we 
quote as 
500-ton 


and 


Fifty-pound and_ heavier, 
li tS 
than 


lots, 


over, $28; carloads less 
tons, $30; less than carload 


8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 


and 
500 


r29. 
$32; 


16-pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 
45-pound, $28; angle splice bars for 
standard sections, $1.65; standard 


spikes, $1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 
Steel—The steel market is quiet as 
far as new business goes, but a mod- 
erate tonnage is being drawn on con- 
Sheet and tin bars are moving 
the 


tracts. 
less briskly owing to decline in 
tin plate operations. 

open-hearth billets, 
$25 Pitts- 
burg, and forging billets at $27 Pitts- 
the the 
over $1 ex- 


Bessemer and 


base sizes, are quoted at 


burg, subject to division of 


freight charge and not 
ceeding $3, and sheet and tin bars at 
$27.50 Wheel 


ing territory, and $27 Pittsburg for de- 


Pittsburg, valley and 

livery to other points. 
Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.—The 

activity in the hoop and tie market is 


largely on specifications against con- 


tracts, but prospects for fall business 
are reported good. We quote: 
Cotton ties, 85c per bundle Pitts- 


burg, plus the freight on lots of 3,000 


bundles or more, and 88c per bundic 


Pittsburg for less than 3,000 bundle 
lots. 

Hoops in carloads lots, 1.80c; in less 
lots, 1.90c; 1.40c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars—Specifications 


than carload bands, 


to this date 
July 


the 


against steel bar contracts 


in August have increased over 


and makers express satisfaction at 


trend of conditions. It is estimated 


that bar mills are now operating at 
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about 55 per cent of capacity. There 


tone in bar iron, with 


stiffening in 
the 


is a better 


evidence of the 
east in that 
that section are now holding at $1.40 


some 


several of mills in 


mill. Dissatisfaction at present prices 
is growing among bar iron manufac- 
turers. The steel plant of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. is idle this 
week and operations in general are 
less full. Shafting is quiet. Nuts 


and bolts are showing some improve- 
ment. We quote: 

1.40c 
in carload lots and over; 1.45¢ in less 
than 1.32c: to 1.35¢ base 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.40c; plow and cultivator, 
1.40c: 
der 3 
burg. 


Common iron bars, Pittsburg 


carloads; 


channels, angles, zees, tees, un 
inches, 1.50c, all f. 0. b. Pitts- 
The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 1,000 
Cold 
rolled and ground shafting 56 per cent 
less than 


pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 


in carloads, and 52 per cent 


carloads, delivered in base territory; 


open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c to 
2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; 


smooth finished machinery steel, 1.90c 


to 2c: toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Plan- 
ished and machine straightened tire 
steel is 1.80c base. Iron finished tire 
under 1% by 1% inches, 1.75c; iron 
finished tire, 14 by 1% and over, 
1.60c. All tire subject to % extra on 
the steel card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, width 1% 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 


thicker, we quote base prices per 100 


pounds, $3.35 on hard, and $3.60 on 
soft. 

Structural Material—The structural 
market is better and displays more 
life. The inquiry has increased and 
a greater effort is apparently being 
made to advance work now in esti- 


mators’ hands. Fabricating prices con- 


tinue low. The railroads are show- 
ing no more activity in bridge work. 
Structural mills are running on fair 
schedules. In this territory the Joseph 
Horne Co, addition, 3,000 tons, and 
the joint bridge by Allegheny and 
Washington counties, 3,000 tons, 
which had already been mentioned, 
are the principal jobs for which the 


contracts have not yet been awarded 
We quote: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.60c; over 15 inches, 1.70c; 


zees, $1.60c; tees, 1.65c; angles from 3 
to 6 inches, 1.60c; universal and 
sheared plates, 614 inches and wider, 
1.60c base. 

Merchant Pipe—A_ greater’ con- 


sumption of merchant pipe has brough 
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increased specifications from jobbers, 
this condition being contributed to in 
some sections of the country by the 
prevalence of a dry spell. and a con- 
sequent demand for water pipe. Job- 
bers are not, however, taking tonnage 
for stock. Line pipe goods are in 
steady demand and several fair-sized 
now in the market. A 
local gas company this week closed 
for eight miles of 10-inch iron pipe. 
Prices are firm. We quote the fol- 
lowing official base discount, with an 
additional one point and five off to 


projects are 


jobbers: 
—Steel— —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
M% to 6 inches.... 75 65 73 63 


Boiler Tubes.—Better specifications 
for boiler tubes are being received by 
the mills and there is more business 
in the market. The railroads continue 
to limit their buying to real needs. 
We quote the following official base 
discount to the general trade: 

BOILER TUBES, 
23% to SS Gnchh Soe ale NES 52 65 

Wire Products.—The 
is moving quietly through the pres- 
ent season of the year, but the mar- 
ket has been cleared of much of 
the retarding influences and the pros- 
pects for fall trade are bright. The 
present volume of business moving is 
There is considerable ac- 

nails, jobbers buy:ng 
The Pittsburg Steel Co. 
in operation four 


wire business 


not heavy. 
cut 
more freely. 
last week 
of its eight new open-hearth furnaces 
in its enlarged plant at Monessen. 
We quote: 

Wire 
$1.95; retailers’ 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, 
$2.15, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 


tivity in 


started 


lots, 
$2.00; 


jobbers’ carload 
carload lots, 


nails, 


lots, 


wire to jobbers in carloads, 1.80c; and 


to retailers in carloads, 1.85c. 
Wire Rods.—New business in wire 


rods is not heavy. Specifications are 
fair and we quote $33 Pittsburg on 
3essemer, and $34 Pittsburg on open- 
hearth rods. 

Coke.—The coke market is a shade 
active, but have not 
A number of cars on track 


more prices 
changed. 
still command the prompt market and 
immediate shipment 
are not infrequent. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. has materially. increased - its 
operations, but there is little change 
the independents. We quote 

Connellsville foundry coke 
at from $2 to $2.25 ovens, and stand- 
ard Connellsville coke at 
from $1.65 For the 
week ending Aug. 1 the Courier shows 
18,156 ovens, 19,361 inactive, 
and output of 189,423 tons, compared 


low prices for 


among 
standard 


furnace 
to $1.85 ovens. 


active 














peswurtenanenmaes 


| 
| 
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with 18,010 active: ovens, 19,462 inac- 
tive, and output of 188,799 tons. 

Old Material.—The dealers continue 
to furnish the activity in old material, 
apparently being imbued with the be- 
lief that a sharp increase in mill oper 
ations will come in September or a 
little later. The mills at present, how 
ever, are doing comparatively noth 
ing with the scrap market. The 


Pennsylvania railroad has disposed of 


some of its accumulated old ra 
and its list this month offers a de- 
creased amount, about 20,000 tons. 
The Baltimore & Ohio sold about 
3,000 tons. We quote gross tons, de- 
livered in the Pittsburg territory as 
follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $14.50 to $15; 
re-rolling rails, $15.50 to $16; bundled 
sheet scrap, $11.50 to $12; iron axles, 
$20.50 to $21: old iron rai's, $16 to 
7: No. 1 wrought scrap, $14 to 
$14.50: old car wheels, $14 to $14.50; 
low phosphorus, $18 to $18.50; ma- 
chine shop turnings, $9 to $9.50; cast 
borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 cast scrap, 
$14 to $14.50; malleable, $14. 


CHICAGO. 

Large Order for Small Forging Bil- 
lets—Improvement in Some 
Finished Lines. 

Office of THe Tron Trave Review, 

1328 Monadnock Block. Aug. 11. 

The most striking transaction in the lo 
cal market during the week was the pur 
chase of 6,000 tons of small forging bil 
lets by the Phoenix Horseshoe Co., from 
the leading interest. This inquiry first 
entered the market a number of weeks 
ago and it is significant that the order, in- 
tended to bring out low prices, was finally 
closed at the schedule. Steel bar speci- 
fications show very satisfactory vol 
ume and substantial increases as_ the 
manufacturing season progresses. The 
demand for plates during the week 
was much better than has been the rule 
and one order for 1,000 tons of plate for 
a pipe line in the west is noted. Trade 
in sheets displays no changes of interest. 
A much better week for structural steel 
contracts is recorded and in the western 
territory contracts aggregating, approxi- 
mately, 4,000 tons were closed. The rail 
road situation can hardly be said to 
have improved, but at the same time some 
of the western roads have come forward 
with splendid specifications on rail con 
tracts and specifications for track fasten- 
ings are very fair. It is also worthy of 
note that the local maker of car wheels 
has started up its Stockyards plant and 
has increased the active melting capacity 
at its other operating plant. Light rail 
sales have enjoyed almost an unusual vol 
ume during the last three weeks and a 
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number. of tie plate orders have been 
placed. Wire products are moving brisk- 
ly. The freight situation is largely in- 
determinate. A small increase on south 
western lines took effect on Aug. 10 and 
a change of classification which will raise 
the minimum from 30,000 pounds to 36,- 
000 pounds for carload shipments, apply- 
ing to steel products, goes into effect be- 
tween Oct. 1 and 15, but it is understood 
that within a very few days it has been 
announced that a general increase is 
deemed unwise by the railroads at this 


time. 


Pig Iron.—The strengthening of the 
market for southern irons caused by the 
large purchases mentioned last week has 
affected practically all of the southern in- 
terests and the instances where less than 
$12.50 Birmingham is considered are dis 
tinctly the exception. It is possible, how 
ever, that some southern iron might be 
bought at the $12 price. From the stand- 
point of the furnace capacity now in blast, 
the southern output is undoubtedly well 
sold up for the year, but latest reports in- 
dicate that less than 50 per cent of the 
stacks are in blast. This percentage does 
not hold, however, with two or three of 
the leading interests which have almost 
their entire capacity in blast. In the north, 
the price situation remains unchanged 
with most of the sales being made at $17, 
local furnace. In general, the volume of 
ordinary sales is increasing, unfortunate 
ly at a rate that is apparently more rapid 
than the improvement in the melt of pig 
iron. At the same time, it is noteworthy 
that the number of requests for delayed 
delivery is unusually small. The explan 
ation of this situation is not altogether 
clear. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal......... $19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1........ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4........ 15.35 to 15.85 
Sretineen -e....% SOE, i <0cinpewmes 16.85 to 17.35 
Soeepern mO. Z Soit.......652. 16.35 to 16.85 
Beeler: 105 2 Sekt. ocsscies 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Gray Forge .......... 15.10 to 15.60 
wg ae 14.85 to 15.1 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

NR > AUCTIIE, £ oy x's cy n'a io case ce 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 
RNR So eBte 8. aid pk ass seo db a.9 >, 50 18.85 to 19.35 


Sonthern Silveries, 6 per cent 

ee ee ; 
Var wee Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 19.90 to 20.40 
ackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 20.90 to 21.40 


19.85 to 20.35 


Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 


Malleable Bessemer ............ 17.25 to 17.75 
Standard Bessemer .........-+- 18.25 to 18.75 
pS rere 1 ee 16.35 to 16.85 


Billets and Rods.—The inquiry for 
16,000 tons of billets put out by the 
Phoenix Horseshoe Co. resulted in 
the plac’ng last week of a contract 
for 6,000 tons of 1% to 3-inch forging 
billets with the Illinois Steel Co. The 
contract was taken, it is reported, at 
the full price for forging billets, less 
than 4 x 4 inches, namely, $27.50 
Chicago. Orders for forging billets 


and = spec‘fications covering small 
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quantities are increasing in number 
and this is taken as an indication of 
actually increased operations on the 
part of the smaller forge shops. A 
report to the effect that a change has 
been made in the price of wire rods 
‘s denied officially. We -quote rolling 
billets $26.50, and forging billets $28.50, 
base, Chicago. We quote, f. o. b. Pitts 
burg, Bessemer wire rods, $33; open 
hearth, $34; chain rods, $33. 

Merchant Bars.—A survey of the 
July business in steel bars shows that 
specifications increased some 64 pet 
cent over June. The first week in 
August shows an even more favorable 
comparison with the same week ‘n 
July. A less satisfactory feature of 
the present specifying by the imple 
ment interests is a disposition to 
specify in small quantities, assum‘ng 
the ability of the mills to ship 
promptly for an indefinite time to 
come. In view of the low stocks in 
the hands of many manufacturers, 
this may result in a dec‘ded crowding 
of the mills later. Mill activity is 
about as a week ago. Reports from 
the jobbing trade are to the effect 
that increases in the movement of 
material are not pronounced, but that 
in general better conditions prevail. 
We quote for Ch‘cagyu delivery as fol 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.53c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.58c, half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.68c; hoops, 1.98c¢ base, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished tire steel, 
1.78c; iron finish, up to 1% x %-inch, 
1.73c base tire card; iron finish, 1% 
x Y-inch and larger. 1.58c base steel 
card; channel for solid rubber tire, % 
to l-inch, 2.08, and 1%-inch and 
larger, 1.98c; smooth finished machin- 
ery steel, 1.83c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.63c; 
concave and convex sle‘gh shoe, 1.83c; 
cutter shoe, 2.05c; toe calk Steel, 
2.13c; railway spring, 1.93c base steel 
card; vehicle spring steel, 1.98c base, 
vehicle card; crucible tool steel, Ze to 
9c, with higher prices asked on spe- 
cial grades. Quotations on shafting 
are 56 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 52 per cent off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 
to points in base territory. On iron 
and steel bars from local stocks, we 
quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 
2c, full extras; soft steel bars, 1.80c 
per 100 pounds base, plus half ex 
tras; soft steel hoops, 2.30c, full ex- 
tras. 

Plates —Improvement in the volume 
of plate orders is noted in this mar 
ket and the plate mill of the principal 
producer, started a week ago with 
orders sufficient for three days’ run- 
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ning, now has more orders on hand 
after operating continuously than 
when the run was. started. Aliis- 
Chalmers placed an order for nearly 
400 tons of 3/16-inch plate during 
the week and a number of boiler- 
makers have sent in for their imme- 
diate requirements. We quote as 
follows: 

Plates, %-inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.78c Chicago. For extras see 
Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ prices for 
shipment from local stocks are as fol- 
lows: Tank steel, ™%-inch and _ heav- 
ier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c to 2.10c; 
from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.20c; 3/16-inch up to and including 
60 inches wide, 2.10c to 2.15c; 72 
inches wide, 2.35c¢ to 2.45c; No. 8, up 
to 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 2.15c; 
flange and head quality, 25c extra. 

Sheets. —No market changes are 
apparent in the sheet trade and im- 
portant transactions are few and far 
between. The routine assortment of 
small orders continues sufficiently ac- 
tive to maintain in operation the mills 
of this territory at about the same 
rate as for several weeks past. Prices 
are fairly regular and we quote from 
store as follows (for mill prices see 
Pittsburg report): 

No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.20c 
to 2.30c: No. 14, 2.2 No. 
16, 2.35c to 2.45c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 
20, 2/0e. to  B7S€>" NO. 27) Z75€- to 
2.80c; No. 28, -2.85¢ to 2.95c;: No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, No. 10 to 
16, 3.05¢ to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c 
to 3.25c: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70¢ to 
3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 
440c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—Locally the prin- 
cipal contract for structural steel was 


5c to 2.35c; 


the letting of the work for the new 
Northwestern Elevated R. R._ stub 
terminal calling for about 1,200 tons. 
The contract was awarded to the 
Brennan Construction Co., general 
contractor, and the steel will be fur- 
nished by the Morava Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago. In the tonnage 
taken by the leading fabricator, the 
largest order was for 1,000 tons of 
steel pipe plates for the Bitter Root 
Valley Irrigation Co. in Montana. 
This, with a number of small orders, 
made up a total of about 1,700 tons. 
The Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
took the contracts to furnish 500 tons 
of steel for the Geo. A. Fuller Con- 
struction Co., which is building the 

Kansas 
City, and also 350 tons for a_ tank 


Meyer-Simons building in 


building for the Armour Packing Co. 
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At Salt Lake City, a total of 138 tons 
of structurals for the Auerbach thea- 
ter and the Great Western Sugar Co. 
was taken by Silver Bros. of that 
place. The contract for the Meier- 
Frank building at Portland, Ore., is 
being let this week. The steel will 
amount to 1,500 tons. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., through its sub 
sidiary, the Wisconsin Steel Co., will 
erect a new mill building at a cost 
of about $35,000 and requiring about 
350 tons of steel. The contract will 
probably ‘be let within a week. 

Prices still evidence willingness in 
some quarters to take work at cost 
figures, but the situation is much im- 
proved as compared with a_ few 
months ago. We quote for Chicago 
delivery: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, 1.78¢ to 1.8le delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg re 
port. Quotations from store are as 
follows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in 
cluding 6 inches, $1.95 per 100 pounds; 
angles over 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, $1.95 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.95 
per 100 pounds, base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—In this 
territory new contracts for standard 
section rails appear to have’ been 
pretty well exhausted for this year. 
Of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
tonnage 1,500 tons will be rolled at 
the Illinois Steel Co. mills. Western 
roads have come forward with very 
good specifications, however, one 
road taking its rails at the rate of 
5,000 tons weekly. As a result of 
this, the leading producer has placed 
upon its books within the last few 
weeks rolling orders sufficient to carry 
it along until October. The demand 
for light rails continues very strong 
and since the first of the month the 
local Steel Corporation mills alone 
have been called upon for 1,300 tons. 
Prices of light rails also are stiffer 
and sales are now on the basis of 
$25 a ton, for the most part. We 
quote below the official schedule of 
prices which remains unchanged» The 
Chicago City Railway Co. placed an 
order for about 300 tons of special 
track work for the Archer avenue 
barns. with the Lorain Steel Co. .and 
80 tons of tie plates with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. The former order 
involves an expenditure of about $28, 
000. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. also 
took a contract for 400 tons of tie 


plates for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
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& Western railroad. We quote: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b.-mill, full 
freight to destination; light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, 
$29; 16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.50c¢ to 1.60c; spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; track bolts, with square nuts, 
2.20c to 2.25c; with hexagon nuts, 
2.35¢ to 240c. Small railroad and 
square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No lettings of im- 
portance were scheduled during the 
past week. The routine list of in- 
quiries and orders was somewhat dim- 
inished in volume as well, though a 
number of small contracts were placed. 
The only municipal letting of any 
importance in prospect is 1,000 tons 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. Prices are steady 
and we quote for 4 to 6-inch pipe, 
$27; 6 to 16-inch pipe, $26; larger 
sizes, $25; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 

An encouraging and continually in- 
creasing volume of specifications char- 
acterize the trade in tubular goods, 
but no large undertakings requiring 
noteworthy tonnages of pipe come to 
light in this market. 

We quote mill discounts, Chicago 
delivery, carload lots, as below. On 
steel pipe jobbers are allowed a con- 
cession of one point and 5 per cent 
additional from the schedule in force. 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
% to 6 inches, inclusive...... 73.2 63.2 
7 to 12 inches, inclusive...... 70.2 55.2 
BOILER TUBES. Seam- 


Steel. Tron. less. 
2% to § in., inclusive.... 63.2 50.2 50.2 
Mill quotations on iron pipe are 


three points higher than the fore- 
going prices. 

We have revised our prices from 
store, as below. A concession of one- 
half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 
We quote for less than carload lots 
as follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 

56 i * 96 Reeliie casa sus Sececne se 4 
96>: dnthiri. 6084 €6 deh ak slivisinls ie. LOR 53 
TE TA, cc cen sss dete eesen ee 57 
% 20° 6 inches. ..icscistecdice FS 63 
2 -0@...32.. inane siadeseese ee ee 54 


Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stock, are 
as. follows: One-eighth to 14-inch, 
61; %-inch, 63; W-inch, 65; 34-inch 
to six inches, 70; 7 inches to 12 
inches, 67. Boiler tubes from. store 
are unchanged at 60 off. 

Wire Products.—Reports for the 
month of July covering the movement 
of wire nails show that the business 
this year in that month exceeded the 
same business last year. The buying 


of plain and barb wire is quite up to 














| 
| 
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Demand has been par- 
from the southwest, 


expectations. 

ticularly heavy 
aided in part by the prospect of in- 
effective Aug. 


creased freight rates, 


10. Prices are firmer and we quote: 
N 

$2.28; galvanized barb wire, $2.58; 
smooth annealed wire, $1.98; smooth 
galvanized wire, $2.28; polished 


ples, $2.23; galvanized staples, 


5) 


yn 
— £ 
IQ 
i 


Carload lots to retailers, 5 cent 

er; less than carload lots, 15 cents 

higher. 
Coke.—The 


purchases of coke are being 


small quantities in 
which 
made has not been sufficient to ma- 
terially alter prices from the basis 
established at the time of making the 
contracts which were closed 
There is little of 


large 
some 60 days ago. 
interest in the local market and we 
quote for standard grades of Con- 
nellsville foundry coke $2.00 to $2.25 
and for furnace coke $1.65 to $1.85 at 
the ovens. 

Old Material—The scrap iron mar- 
ket, whatever may be the logic be- 
hind it, presents an aspect of increas- 
ing strength. The rise in values 
which has taken place in the last few 
weeks has resulted from the ability 
of the local dealers to absorb all the 
offerings in this market and at the 
same time to hold their stocks for 
higher prices in the face of a weak 
ituation from the standpoint of con 
sumption. While this action has been 
criticised by consumers of scrap as 
prejudicial to the general processes of 
resumption, the situation is a pe-fect- 
ly natural one and, with the approach 
of fall, indications point to an_ in- 
creasing firmness of the market due 
to natural causes. Increased operations 
on the part of a local car wheel manu- 
facturer have brought a limited in- 
quiry for old car wheels into market, 
but sufficient to add material strength 
to the price, and it is reported that 
transactions around $16 have been 


recorded. Other prices also are high 


er and we note a sale of frogs, 
switches and guards at $14.75, and one 
of short rails at $14.80. The follow- 
ing scrap offerings by the railroads 
have been received: Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul, 1,075 tons: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1,800 tons: 
Hamilton & Dayton, 665 
tons; and the Chicago & Alton, 100 
We have revised our 


Cincinnati, 


tons of rails. 
prices and quote, gross tons, in the 


first paragraph as follows: 


Old car wheels ................$15.50 to 16.00 
EP Sn 16.50 to 17.00 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 14.25 to 14.75 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. and 

under, subject to inspection... 21.00 to 23.00 
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Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
Sas ‘at4cbbuensdares er «eee 19.00 to 19.50 


Frogs, switches and guards..... - 14.25 to 14.75 
Heavy melting steel .........+-. 13.00 to 13.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
PEO. 2 ae Deb, WODUME, Aca v es 00 a $12.50 to 13.00 
NG. a ks es WOES 0 85 <0 608% 11.25 to 11.75 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 12.50 to 13.00 
ee Serr ree eee 16.00 to 16.50 
VOR! CAP ARICR. 50 2. cp be sesls cove 17.75 to 18.25 
Steel car axles......... oswepare'ee GSO 20.17.00 
Dealers’ forge No. 1....++.0-- -. 10.00 to 10.50 
3 ee eee es 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 12.75 to 13.25 
Pe,” BOM ass ve Veeecebuct¥esdae 7.50 to 8.00 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 7.50 to 8.00 
rr Cette ..50ccesvekennpes 5.00 to 5.50 
No 1 Se Ae Pee 9.25to 9,75 
BOE? +BOROMINES | o6'S\s.o soho od0s 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe ns ac ca Vases aa saa 5.50 to 6.00 
Mixed borings, etc....... ge chek 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.75 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable .....-ss.c00. 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 10.75 to 11.25 
Old iron splice bars............ 15.75 to 16.25 


CLEVELAND. 


More Interest in Ore—Fair Inquiry 
for Pig Iron—Cutting on Sheets. 
Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 

Browning Building, Aug. 11. 

Iron Ore—Iron ore companies re- 


port more interest on the part of 


some furnace companies and several 
blocks of 50,000 or 60,000 tons eacl 
have been sold, but the buying is sti 
at a very I 
on the ore docks at Superior and 
Marquette 
Ashland have gone out on a strike 


and at the coal docks at 


for an advance of 25 cents per day 
over the $1.75 which they are now 
receiving. Although the general pol- 
icy of the vessel interests has been 
to pay the same wages as prevailed 
some of the dock compa- 
nies have reduced wages. The amount 
asked by the striking laborers is 25 
cents less than is being paid by ves 
sel interests at other points 

On base ores with the guarantee of 
55 per cent on old range and Mesabi 
Bessemer, and 51% per cent on ol 
range and Mesabi non-Bessemer, we 
follows: Old range Bessc- 
Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; 


non-Bessemer, 


quote as 
mer, $5.50; 
old range $3.70, and 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.50 

Pig Iron.—Inquiries have been very 
fair during the past week, but no 
business worthy of special mention is 
pending. A cast iron pipe interest 
at Massillon-has purchased 3,000 tons 
for shipment at the rate of 150 tons 
per day, beginning immediately, on 
a basis of about $14.50 valley for No. 
2, the company having purchased Nos 
2, 3 and 4. Indications are that the 
melt of foundries is slow'’y it 
ing. We quote as follows f oO b. 


Cleveland: 


I ee ee is os a's ark wh blow oe kas 16 » 16.65 
Se Se, | ss Ste bow be baeebe 15 40 to 15.80 
ee eee eer 15.25 to 15.50 
a. 2 REY... cs pssces Mee tO 13.20 
ee ee LESTER 5.85 to 16.10 
en Ter er eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
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Coke.—There is very little activity 


in the market. On _ contracts, we 


quote furnace coke at $1.65 to $1.80, 
and foundry coke at $2 to $2.2 

Finished Material—The 
somewhat im 


on 


prevailing 
feeling seems to be 

red TI ee” fa Ineo lissatisf;: *tio1 
proved. here is less dissatisfaction 
with prices, and although the buying 
is very moderate, it is for actual re- 
are com 


quirements. Specifications 


ing in freely. Cutting on prices of 
sheets continues on the part of inde- 
principal 


pendent interests, and the 


producer has lost a great deal of 


business in the Cleveland territory. 


The bar iron business being received 
is about equal to half of the capacity 
of the local mills, whose running is 
intermittent. 

Old Material.—Steel is firm, while 
material continues to 
show weakness. Cleveland 
are readily absorbing all local offer 


rolling mill 
dealers 


ings, only outside points offering ma- 
terial at anything verging upon lower 
prices. In consequence, yards of lo- 
cal dealers are filling with all grades 
of steel material, while local mill own- 
ers still show a disposition to defer 
purchasing. Fair sized railroad lists 
have failed to break the market. Old 
iron rails have advanced 50 cents a 
ton and machine shop turnings and 
wrought iron drillings a like advance 
We quote, f. o. b. ( 


cleveland, as fol- 





lows: 

Old tron reitls .....<.6. 5 ok vee 3 $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails under 6 ft.). 15.00 to 15.50 
Old car wheels foe 5.00 to 15.50 
Old steel boiler plate........... 12.50 to 13.00 
eet EEE” “Sn das aes cee se ea . 18.00 to 18.51 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Malleable: iron (agricultural) .. 11.50 to 12.00 
> a a aN ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Country mixed steel ........ -- 12.00 to 12.50 
Low phosphorus 16.00 to 16.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

No. 1 R. R. wrought..........$12.50 to 13.00 
ee ee eee ee eee ee 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 machitie catt’ 6 .......5... 12.00 to 13.00 
Sei TERIOR A 68 swb ots «waite 17.00 to 18.00 
EET TRC 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
og ee vinine.s's > +0s ee Liee 
Pipes and flues ...... . 11.00 to 11.50 
SOR: go fach.s i calews sees --. 11.00 to 11.50 
Hoop and band iron............ 8.00 to 8.50 
i a ar 6.00 to 6.50 
Wrought drillings 7.50 to 8.00 
as SE eee 11.00 to 11.5¢ 
i pe |: Se a ee ae 7.00 to 7.50 


CINCINNATI. 


Advance in Southern Prices Follows 
Heavy Buying. 

(By telegraph.) 

Cincinnati, O., Aug. 12 
steel mill bought 2,000 tons of bas 


resale iron \ local) consumer has 
closed for 1,200 tons foundry An 
inquiry for 2.000 tons of foundry iron 


is in from an Ohio melter, deliveries 


running into next year. Unsold ton 
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nage on hand at southern furnaces is 
estimated at 70,000 tons, with 22 stacks 
in blast on foundry iron in that sec- 


tion. 





Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., Aug. 11. 


Pig Iron.—The liberal tonnage of 
Southern iron sold the preceding 
week, resulted in an advance in south- 
ern iron prices and $12.00 Birmingham 
for No. 2 foundry is now minimum 
and only a limited tonnage is available 
at that figure. Most of the producers 
have advanced their views to $12.50 
Birmingham and have declined busi- 
ness at anything under this schedule. 
No sales have been reported, how- 
ever, above $12.00 Birmingham, and 
this price limits the territory in which 
southern iron can compete’ with 
northern, as northern furnaces con- 
tinue to take business at $14.50 valley 
furnace and $14.75 to $15.00 in South- 
ern Ohio districts. 

There is a fair inquiry, although 
no important transactions are under 
negotiation. A prominent stove man- 
ufacturer asks for prices on 2,000 tons 
for delivery over the remainder of the 
year. A local melter is in the market 
for 1,000 tons; and a Central Ohio 
manufacturer and large melter is in 
the market for foundry and high sili- 
con iron. There are also a number 
of smaller inquiries under consider- 
ation. A Southern Ohio furnace has 
taken some business for the first 
quarter of next year at $15.00, and 
we note a sale of 1,000 tons on this 
basis. The southern furnace situation 
appears to be very strong in view of 
the orders taken, the number of fur- 
naces in blast, and the increased cost 
of coke due to the strike in the Bir- 
mingham district, which has necessi- 
tated purchasing in the Wise county 
and Pocahontas districts of liberal 
quantities. The southern iron situ- 
ation is decidedly stronger than north- 
ern furnaces appear to realize, as the 
northern situation has not responded 
to the advance in the south. It is 
believed that there is a slight increase 
in the melt of pig iron in this ter- 
ritory, as the call for foundry coke 
has been steady and showing a mod- 
erate increase. The advance in south- 
ern iron has not been in force long 
enough as yet to test the disposition 
of buyers in the territory still open 
to the southern producer as against 
northern iron. High silicon iron con- 
tinues unchanged and remains. at 
$18.50 for 8 per cent at Jackson 
county furnace. We quote for prompt 
delivery, delivered Cincinnati, based 
on freight rates of $3.25 from Bir- 
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mingham and $1.20 from Ironton as 


follows: 

Southern foundry No. 1....... $15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. ¢....... 15.25 to 15:75 
Southern foundry No. 3....... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 4....... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern No. 1 soft....a..0... 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern’ No. 2° :s0ft. 04s 650. 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern gray forge ......+..+. 14.00 to 14.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry....... 16.70 to 17.20 
Northern No. 2 foundry....... 16.20 to 16.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 15.70 to 16.20 
Northern 8 per cent silicon..... 19.70 


Finished Material—The market re- 
mains unchanged with fair specifica- 
tions on contracts although but little 
new business in the way of mill 
orders is being placed. The jobbing 
trade has shown improvement in the 
recent past and small orders are filled 
here at the following quotations, 
which are well maintained: 

Iron and steel bars, 1.85c to 2c, full 
extras. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 


to 2.25c; beams and channels, 15 


inches and under, 2.10c to 2.25c; small 
angles and architectural channels, 2c 


base; plates, ™%4-inch and heavier, 2c; 
3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets, 
blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c 
No. 12, 220c to 2.30c; No. 14, 225c 
to 2.35c; No. 16, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c 
to 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c to 
2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c to 2.80c; 
No. 27, 2.75c to 2.85c; and No. 28, 
2.85c to 2 boiler tubes, 234 to 5 
inches, 62 per cent off base; turn- 
buckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3c 
base; cold rolled shafting, 47 to 50 
per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c to 
2.10c base. 
Coke.—The 


shipment, Wise county and Pocahon- 


demand for prompt 
tas coke, from the Alabama furnaces 
due to the strike in that district, has 
advanced prices of spot furnace coke 
to a basis of $1.85 to $2.00 which 
places prompt shipment coke on a 
higher basis than contract. In the 
Connellsville district, spot coke is rel- 
atively lower than contract. The trade 
in foundry coke is quiet, with but 
few contracts being made or under 
negotiation. Contract prices in the 
leading coke producing districts are 


as follows: 


PER TON. 
Wise county furnace coke. .. $1.75 to 1.85 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.10 to 2.25 
Pocahontas furnace coke.......... 1.75 to 1.85 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.00 to 2.25 
Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.85 to 2.00 


Standard Connellsville foundry coke 2.00 to 2.25 
Connellsville district furnace coke. 1.60 to 
Connellsville district foundry coke. 2.00 to 2.25 

Old Material—The market is firm, 
as there is considerable shopping 
among dealers, and it is said that 
some dealers are buying pig iron to 


While 


prices are not quotably changed, deal- 


cover contracts for scrap. 
ers are maintaining the following: 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 14.00 to 14.50 
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Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 


Cg a cI dds eT 13.25 to 13.75 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove plate, net tons .....++..e. 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought turnings ............ -. 5.50 to 6,50 
Cast borings, net tons .......««. 4.50 to 5.00 
Car wheels, gross tons ......+. 13.50 to 14.50 


Maynard French has engaged in the 
iron and steel business, under the 
name of Maynard French & Co., with 
offices in the First National Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati. The firm is the 
agent of the Wisconsin Steel Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and will do a busi- 
ness in light rails, plates, sheets, bar 
iron, etc. 


NEW YORK. 
Some Important Melters Beginning to 
Sound Pig Iron Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Aug. 11. 
Pig Iron.—The net result of devel- 


opments in the eastern market during 
the past week has been to eliminate 
the weak spots. Following the ex- 
tensive purchasing of southern iron 
reported a week ago, several pro- 
dicers have advanced quotations to 
$12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 foun- 
dry. There is no longer any $11.50 
iron to be had, and little iron can be 
bought at $12. Some little Virginia 
product for immediate shipment is 
available at the $14 level, but on ex- 
tended delivery a considerably higher 
price is insisted upon, furnaces pre- 
ferring to store their output rather 
than sell at current figures. Stacks 
adjacent to the New York district are 
finding no difficulty in disposing of 
their make at $16, furnace, though the 
situation is somewhat disturbed by 
the continued reports of low prices 
in the Pittsburg district. As has been 
the rule for some time past, the bulk 
of selling has been in New England. 
During the week, a large melter there 
took on between 5,006 and 8,000 tons 
of foundry at a price not announced, 
another important consumer bought 
up to 5,000 tons of malleable, and 
several purchases averaging about 
1,000 tons each are reported. The 
malleable iron is understood to come 
from the Buffalo district. Along the 
Hudson river and in the New York 
tidewater territory, extensive deliver- 
ies of Buffalo iron are being made, 
close to 6,000 tons having been placed 
of late by one large producer on the 
basis of $15, slightly 
higher. The strongest feature of the 
market lies in the fact that several 
very large melters are beginning to 
sound the situation with a view to 
There is 
some inquiry for first quarter deliv- 
ery, with sales up to 1,000 tons at 


furnace, or 


taking on good tonnages. 
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about $1 above the current level. We 
quote, tidewater delivery for the re- 


mainder of the year, as follows: 
$17.00 to 17.50 
16.50 to 17.00 


16.00 to 16.50 


Northern foundry No. 1........ 
No. 2X foundry 


Ww ae RY oer es ee 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 16.50 to 17.00 
| SSS yee Pere rr ree 17.50 to 18.00 
DOE EVE CSS death sue re ear ochusee 15.00 to 15.50 
ty DONE Gh obs mee Ws shin ocane 15.25 to 15.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—During the week sev- 


eral sales of 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
have been made, the aggregate being 
about 200 tons and the price about 
$69, Pittsburg. In ferro-manganese 
an inquiry is current for 1,500 tons 
for delivery early next year. For 


such forward shipment a considerable 
advance is being asked over the pres- 
ent $64 The usual 
trade in ground materials is reported. 

Finished Materials—A constantly 


increasing tonnage of steel is involved 


level, seaboard. 


in local building projects, but actual 
lettings of the past week have been 
few. The American Bridge Co. took 
a 2,000-ton mercantile building at 
Portland, Ore., the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works secured an order for between 
3,000 and 4,000 tons of bridge work 
on the Western Pacific, the receivers 
of Milliken Bros. took a large high- 
way bridge for the Vanderbilt race 


course on Long Island, and the Penn- 
Steel Co. the 
truss the 


con- 
Hotel 


also 


sylvania secured 
work on 
addition. This 
1,300 tons of plate girder 


tract for the 
Astor 
took 


work 


interest 
about 


for the Pennsylvania Tunnel & 


Terminal Co., the Norfolk & Western 


and the Pennsylvania system. An en- 
couraging development of the week is 
the extreme probability that the 
Equitable building project, requiring 
40,000 tons of steel, will be pushed; 
it is known that work is to. begin 
immediately for the shop drawings. 
Ravitch Bros. have the contract for 
the 800-ton apartment for the Allenel 
Contruction Co., and the Irving Iron 
Works will probably place the steel 
this week for the Union Theological 
Seminary, 800 tons. Bids have closed 


on a 900-ton hotel proposition in Bos- 
ton, a 1,200-ton building at Thirty- 
fourth street and Madison avenue and 


Decisions 
the Hoyt 
3,01 W-te mn 


on other important work. 
time on 


the 


are expected any 


apartments in this city, 
office building at Nassau, Beekman and 


Ann streets, the Emigrant Savings 
Bank and the 300-ton extension to the 
Third avenue railroad car barns. 


New York City will receive bids up 
to Aug. 19 on a big tonnage of 48-inch 


cast iron pipe, which letting will be 


followed by several others of impor- 


Brooklyn is also expected to 


ance. 
take definite action soon on the 10,000 
to 20,000-ton undertaking which has 
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been up several times before. The 


Boston letting of 48-inch pipe went to 
the Warren Pipe & Fdy. Co. at $22.40, 


delivered, about 4,000 tons being in- 
volved. The McWane interests took 
350 tons for New Windsor, Md., and 
270 tons for Washington. The Utica 
Pipe Fdy. placed 200 tons at Brook- 
field, Mass. 


business in 
Amity 


run of 
plates is On 
ville extension to the Brooklyn water 


A moderate 
reported the 


system, bids on which went in some 
10 days ago, the letting has been tied 
injunction proceed- 
ings the award to the 
East Jersey Ca.. offered 


to install lock bar pipe at $19.90 pe- 


up temporarily by 
restraining 


Pipe which 


foot. The Ryan-Parket Construction 
Co. was low on riveted pipe at $20 
per foot, the other bids running up 


to $24.85. call tor 
83,300 feet of 72-inch steel pipe, 
for which 16,000 plates 
will be required, if lock bar is used, 
or 21,000 


cepted. 


Specifications 
about 


some toas of 


tons if riveted pipe is ac- 


A bar iron inquiry of 300 tons is 
current, delivery to run over the next 
three months. Early shipment bars 
are still easy, but on forward deliv- 
ery mills are not eager for business 
at the present level. Prices have 
stiffened considerably and mills are 
running in’ better shape. We quote: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 


1.76c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 


a x 


heavier, 
1.76c; 
1.81c; 
marine 
soft bars, 
black, 2.66c. 
Old Materials —There is a moderate 
limited lots of 


heavie~, 
tanks, 1.76c; 
iron, 1.46c; 
No. 28, 


tees, 44-inch and 
carloads, 
2.16c; 


1 56c: 


plates, 
boilers, bar 


steel sheets, 


volume of business in 
various lines, chiefly low priced scrap. 
The railway lists for August are not 
large as a rule, but carry considerable 
Old iron rails 


slightly 


items of old steel rails. 
and wrought turnings 
higher. Mills are still operating lightly 
and are not willing to pay the prices 
demanded by dealers. We quote, gross 


are 


tons, New York delivery, as follows: 
Ce SOR PRS. ck. <uinbews pechenand $14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails, re-rolling....... - 14.00 to 14.50 
| a ar . 20.00 to 21.00 
Oe | ne ee -+. 12,00 to 12.50 
Old WOR CEE: BRIS: 0.00% 0 csi ssee 17.50 to 18.00 
id  OhOED. PAL. MRICS. onccccccse . 16.00 to 16.50 
leavy melting steel ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
[Pe MMCRS. BORN. 5.6 «0.01630 0 <0 ake 12.50 to 13.00 
i ae a Fear ee ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce TES, knw dw view 6.6.00 24405 6.50 to 7.00 
Wrought turnings .............. 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy cast scrap ......-.cce00. . 12.50 to 13.00 
Ratlroad malleable ....00..c00% 10.00 to 10.50 
MOD Liss ie cc eccectaete 9.50 to 10.00 
ee ee re ee er - 9.50 to 10.00 


Furnace Co.. Charlotte, 
stack, which 


The Genesee 
NY. blown in its 
was recently relined. 


has 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Progress Toward Normal Conditions 
is Very Slow. 


Office of THe Ixon TRADE REVIEW, 

408 Central Trust Bldg., Aug. II. 

Pig Iron—With furnaces having 
about sold to their capacity for third 
quarter shipment and a general ad- 
vance of 50 cents a_ ton asked 
for fourth quarter delivery, pig 
iron may be said to be much 
nearer a basis of $17 for No. 
2X as a bottom figure. The mar- 


ket continues its moderate pace and so 
far has not justified the expectations 
expressed recently in some quarters 


that August buying 


would develop a 
Buyers are said to. main- 
both in 


But 


movement. 


tain a conservative attitude 
inquiry and in their ordering. 


in spite of the seeming holding back 


there is a slow but sure, if somewhat 
from 


progress 


week, which 


increase and 
week. The 


said to have played its part 


irregular, 
week to past 


may be 
in this program but indifferently well, 


shows nothing startling or unusual. 
Virginia irons are selling at $16.50 to 
Philadelphia. Southern is. still 


$16.85 
sirmingham. We quote as fol 


Philadelphia: 


$12 
] IWS, f. Oo. b. 


$17.00 to 17.50 


DRO, GE POURGIG on 0 Sic wihdisinn cdé os 
Na, <BR SOUMErY. » 0002 evcsvececpie 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 plain ....cccccccsccccccces 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard gray forge ...---++-+++. 15.25 to 15.50 
RR Ee tL sa ano bio a bibkcs Oe: 15.25 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus .....-++-++eeee+- ; 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Birmingham ....-...+:.- 15.75 to 16.25 
No, 2 Vit@ittia ..cccccccccsecce 16.75 to 17.00 


one of the 


New Material.—\W hile 
steel mills reports quite a consider- 


able run of orders for heavy structural 


shapes, bars and drop forgings, the 
market for the most part is feature- 
less and the thought seems to be 
that a resumption of business depends 
largely on general buying by the 
railroads. Prices are as» follows: 
Structural, 1.75c to 1.90c; steel plates, 
1.75c to 1.80c; refined iron bars, 1.35c 
to 1.45c; steel bars, 1.55c 

Old Material.—The market is quiet 


hold for bet- 


disposed to 


with dealers tending to 


ter prices and the mills 
buy at the bottom figures quoted, and 


some at the higher prices. We quote 


as follows: 


16.00 to 16.50 


Old steel rails (re-rolling) 

No. 1 steel Scrap ....ccceeceess 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel axles ......ccccsccoes 18.50 to 19.00 
Fie SOR BEES oct ee ceee este 22.00 to 23.00 
Ce OR EIS hia we itaie i y's» aie d +:058 18.25 to 18.75 
at ee errr ee ree 14.50 to 15.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 16.25 to 16.75 
No.2 YATE: SCLAD 4o- dsc idcevves 14.50 to 15.00 
Machinery Scrap... ccccssees 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus scrap ........-- 18.50 to 19.00 
Wrought -irom: pipe... .cccceecce 13.50 to 14.00 
mo. 1 Sore Bre Wrap. oc6~ 20s 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 9.00 to 10.00 
Wrought turnings Pe ey, see 8.50 to 9.00 
Asie turnings, heavy........... 12.00 to 12.50 
a | OO ee coe 9.25 to 9.75 
BRUTE GNSS S6e o eee ae coke a ees 12.00 to 12,50 
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BUFFALO. 


Limited Inquiry for Pig Iron—Fin- 
ished Lines Dull. 
Office of THe Tron Trade Review, 

932 Ellicott Square, Aug. 11. 

Pig Iron.—All along the line busi- 
ness was reported quiet this week by 
those rep- 
The 


the 


the local furnace men and 


valley furnaces. call 


tonnage 


resenting 
large 
The 


demand 


is for small and 


few inquiries. 
part of the 
is from eastern offices of furnace com- 


consumers made 


greater present 
panies, which send here for tonnage, 
there being more activity in the east. 
not changed this 
o. b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Prices have week. 


We quote, f. 


OG. Rak... KOMEN 6.0 <.bd. doe b o¥.0'5 s @ $16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2X foundry. scrcevesccsens 15.50 to 16.00 
a a ea ns i ie 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 3 foundry. ok wee Seti ccane . 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable Bessemer ........++.. 16.00 to 17.30 
Grey TOTB. Foon ne SiN Sigs eee cess 14.75 to 15.25 
| A ee tS re 20.25 to 20.75 


Finished Products.—The 


full of rumors of business, but noth- 


ing in the way of large contracts has 


been closed. The impression given 
by the conesrns represented here is 
that the week past was unusualiy 
quiet. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Prices of Southern Pig Iron Advanc- 
ing—Inquiries Numerous. 
Aug. 11. 

Pig Iron.—Prices on pig iron show- 
ed a mark tendency to advance in the 
St. last The 
Sloss instructed their 
agents a month ago 
iron at $11.25 will not 
2, Birmingham, at 
The $11.25 
applied to 


Louis territory week. 


people, who 
to sell low grade 
sell No. 

$12.50. 


price is understood to have 


now 
less than 
a special lot of iron, prob- 
high sulphur but 
freely made at $11.50. In 
100 to 500 lots 
quite numerous last week and in 


ably of a quality, 


sales were 
tons were 
to- 
day’s mail, and some No. 2 is said to 
sold for $13. Part of the 


buying movement is believed to be due 


quiries for 


have been 


to influences in Birmingham, and _ be- 
cause of the reported heavy purchases 
by cast iron pipe and other large con- 
sumers in the South and Central West 
during the last few days. 


Our quotations delivered, to which 
$3.75 freight from Birmingham has 
been added, follow: 

NG. 2) MOM... dans Cee. eee, $16.25 to 16.75 
No. (3 @OWethes és ciay sods < os -» 15.75 to 16.25 
INO, Bol MEI 6:6:6-4:40,0 aes b0%:0 « 15.25 to 15.75 
INO: SO UNNI Ss och Vids 0 cde 14.75 to 15.25 

Coke.—There was also an increased 

demand for coke last week, some of 


the ovens advancing their prices for 


extended deliveries but not for prompt 
shipments. 
$2.15 to 


Our quotations remain at 


$2.50 for the best selected 


72-hour Connellsville foundry, f. 0, b. 


market is 
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ovens; $1.60 to $2 for best selected 
Connellsville 48-hour furnace 
with West Virginia and Virginia un- 
changed. The freight rate to East St. 
Louis is $2.80 and to St. Louis $2.90, 
but on and after September 1, the rate 
from Virginia and West Virginia coke 
fields of $2.80 to East St. Louis will 
the rail- 
the 


ovens, 


be applicable to St. Louis, 


roads having agreed to absorb 
bridge toll of 30 cents a ton. 
Finished Material.—Impetus was giv- 
the structural market last 
week by the 
ments for the 
brick and: steel frame building for the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., to 
cost $500,000. Plans 


by the real estate office of the Mis- 


en to iron 


completion of arrange- 


erection of a 10-story 


were perfected 


sissippi Valley Trust Co. Architect 
Isaac Taylor has also notified A. J. 
O’Reilly, president of Board of Public 


Improvements, that plans for the pro- 
posed $1,500,000 municipal building are 
so near completion that arrangements 
should be made to begin boring for 
the foundations. ; 

Old Material.—Scrap 
have been coming in in increased volume, 
the repairs 
their rolling 


iron orders 


due, it is believed, to 
ordered by railroads to 
stock because of reports of improved 
crop conditions. Prices have advanced 


slightly on some articles. Our quota- 


tions follow: 


Cast iron borings, free from foreign ma- 


ee RR NE eat a eign fipnregle er aie: aan Ss $ 5.00 
Steel axle turnings, net ‘ton............. 8.00 
Steel railroad axles, net ton....$17.00 to 18.00 
Iron railroad axles, net ton..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 

WE wie chdiWediisgecseceedh ees 9.75 
Old car wheels, gross ton....... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net ton 11.50 to 12.00 


Heavy machinery cast, net ton........ 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast, net ton...... 9.00 
"Sh. SR OCR a ere ee 3.5 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad malleable, net ton.. 00 
Heavy melting steel, net ton............ 


ee 7 . 


11.00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Strike Causing Little Trouble for Iron 
Manufacturers. 
Aug. 10. 

There is a steady selling of pig iron 
in Alabama the 
all improving 
every direction. The lowest quotation 
is on a $12 basis, No. 2 
some of the larger companies are not 
willing to accept under $12.50 per ton. 
There is a healthy outward movement 


and manufacturers 


report conditions in 


foundry, and 


of the product, while the home con- 
sumption is holding up and even im- 
proving. 

According to the present plans two 
furnaces are to go into operation dur- 


ing this week, the Alabama _ Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Co. to blow in 
one and the Sloss-Shefhield Steel 


Iron Co. to start up the Lady Ens- 


ley furnace at Florence. Three other 


& . 
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are being worked on and 
soon as 


furnaces 
wills be started up just as 
conditions warrant it. 

The strike of the coal miners con- 
tinues to give a little trouble in this 
district, but coal and coke are being 
brought into the district from Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia and the iron 
production is not being interfered with 
in the least. The manufacturers are 
confident that within a shert time 
they will have whipped out the strike 
and demonstrated clearly that they 
propose to operate their mines as they 
see fit and on the open shop plan. 

Cast iron pipe plants in the Bir- 
mingham district are melting a larger 
amount of iron now than ever before. 

The opening of an office in Bir- 
mingham by Matthew Addy & Co. is 
taken as a very significant move. Mr, 
charge of the office. 
Some years ago this firm had an 
agent here but he became sick and 
moved from the city and no perman- 
ent office left here, representa- 
visiting the Birming- 
often. 


Boyken is in 


was 
however, 
district 


tives, 
ham 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Trade Seems to Be at Lowest Ebb— 


Little Prospect of Improvement. 

Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 

P Birmingham, Eng., July 25. 
This week has shown no improve- 
ment on its immediate predecessors. 


The market continues extremely de- 


pressed, and nearly all sections of 
trade share in the dullness. The 
meeting on the local market was: 
marked by no special features, and 


iron masters will welcome the excuse 
afforded by the August holidays for 
shutting down. Smelters continue to 
“bank” iron and will continue to do 
so as long as their stock reserves 
will bear the strain. They are in a 
somewhat better position this week, 
and, though not yet producing iron 
at a profit, their loss per ton has 
been reduced by several shillings. 
On all hands, it is agreed that there 
is little hope of any material revival 
before autumn, but it is thought that 
the gathering of the American and 
Canadian and the relatively 
smaller harvest of this country, which 


harvests 


usually give an impetus to the trade 
of this country, will exert their usual 
Cleveland remain 
comparatively firm, yesterday's 
figure was 49s 614d ($12.13), as com- 
with 49s 10%4d ($12.21) the 
day. The firmness of this 
market is causing some surprise, for 
it is subject to keen competition from 
other districts. East 


influence. prices 


and 


pared 
previous 


Business in 
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Coast hematite is extremely dull, and 
the outlook is far from encouraging, 
for the industries which consume this 


i 
f 


are depressed to an unusual 
little likeli- 

Stocks of 
iron at Middlesbrough are increas'ng 
daily. 
ed to 47,949 tons, the lowest record- 
1900, but there has been a 
they 


product 


extent and there seems 


hood of an early revival. 
On July 1 the stocks amount- 


ed since 
ever since and 
52,970 


it may be said that the 


steady increase 


now amount to tons. Gener- 


ally speaking 


S» 


trade appears to be at the lowest 


possible ebb. From Lincolnshire 
comes the news of a reduction in the 
price of foundry pig iron by 1 shil- 
ling on No. 3 foundry, and 1s 6d on 
No. 4 figures 
respectively 46s 6d and 45s 
6d ($11.14) per ton. 
district are still unable to obtain any 


making the 
($11.38) 
Smelters in this 


foundry, 


relief from the existing high rates of 
fuel, colliery proprietors refus'ng all 
concessions. 


METAL MARKET 





CHICAGO. 
Aug. 11. 


The past week has witnessed an ap- 
proach to almost normal buying con- 
ditions. Consumers of copper, in par- 


ticular, have placed contracts cover- 


ing future requirements to a _ very 


considerable extent. Prices generally 


have advanced and we quote for de- 
livery in small lots as follows: 

Lake copper, 14%c to 14%c; 
ing, 14c to 14%e; pig tin, 33c to 33%ec 
spelter, 5c to 5.10c; pig lead, desilver- 
ized, 4.75c to 4.90c in 50-ton lots; 
corroding, 4.90c to 5c in 50-ton lots; 


cast- 


car lots, 2%c per 100 pounds higher; 
sheet zinc, 7c list, f. o. b. LaSalle, in 
600-pound Cook- 


son’s antimony, llc to other 


casks; 


11t4c; 


car lots of 


grades, 10c to 10%c. 
The metal market generally has in- 


fluenced a better situation in the 


scrap metals, but the pulse of trade 


in this direction is less active and 
remain as a week ago. We 


quote to dealers as follows: 


prices 


Copper wire, 11%4c; heavy copper, 
11%c; 


brass, 1034c; 
light brass, 6%c; No. 1 red brass bor- 


light copper, 1034c; heavy red 


heavy yellow brass, 8%4c; 
ings, 8!4c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
734¢; lead, 


3t%4c; lead scrap, 334c; zinc, 3.10c; tin 


brass clippings, 8'%c; tea 


pipe, 25c; tin foil, 20c; pewter, 18c; 


electrotype plates, free from wood, 


4l%c; electrotype dross, 234c; stereo-° 


type plates, 4%c; stereotype dross, 
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344c; prime slab zinc, $55 per ton. 
NEW YORK. 

Aug. 11. 
Copper.—With bus'ness on a more 
extensive scale than at any time since 
last October, copper prices have steadily 
advanced and the market has assumed 
The fact that buying 
is being done by practically all classes of 


unusual strength. 


consumers indicates that the movement 
is based on substantial improvement in 
manufacturing generally. Sellers have 
been pushed to care for the volume of 
business pouring in upon them. We quote: 
Lake, 1334c to 14c; electrolytic, 135¢c_ to 
1376c; casting, 133¢c to 135%c. 

Pig Tin. —The market has been only 
moderately active, transactions being lim- 
ited to early delivery metal on which a 
considerable premium prevails. The price 
level ranges between 30.50c and 3lc. 

Pig Lead.—Brisk purchasing during 
the past week, both on actual and specu 
lative account, has sent prices up to from 
4.57c to 4.62'%4c., with the tendency still 
upward. 

Spelter.—The 
tensive Western stocks, a process carried 


clearing out of ex 


on so quietly as to escape general atten- 
tion, has given the market a stronger tone. 
Brisk trading is current at from 4.70c to 
4.75c. 
Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’'s 
8'4c; Hallett’s, 834c; ordinary brands, 8c 
to 8! iC. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Aug. 11. 
Lead and Zinc.—Lead and zinc took 
in the Joplin 


api 
on a bullish movemen 


t 
district last week, the former reaching 
a basis of $36.50 for 60 per cent ore, 
and a top notch price of $39.50, while 
the latter 
with numerous sales recorded at $62 a 
ton. The h 


were heavier 
than for some time, 


went up to $63.50 a ton, 
shipments 
production hav 
ing received considerable stimulus from 
the advancing market. 

Zinc ore started at $35 a ton bid for 
60 per cent ore at the beginning of 


the week, which moved up to $36 
Wednesday under pressure of stanch 
holdings by producers, closing the 
week with a sale of $36.50 as a base 
price. The low grade ores also re 
sponded to the upward tendency. 
Lead ores also felt the advance un- 
til they reached the $63.50 mark, al 
general price paid 


though the more 


was $62. 

The Boston branch of the National 
Metal 
an outing in the harbor 
in place of the regular monthly meet- 
ing and dinner at the Exchange club. 


Trades Association will have 


next week, 
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NEW SHEET MILLS. 


Hazelton, Pa. Company will Start 
Galvanizing Plant Aug. 15. 

The Hazelton Sheet Steel Co., Ha- 
zelton, Pa., will begin the operation 
of its galvanizing plant about Aug. 
15. The company already has three 
hot mills in operation. L. C. Taylor, 
of Cambridge, .O., formerly with Uni- 
ted Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mar‘etta, 
O., was the organizer of the com- 
pany, and the plant was built under 
his direction. The rolling mill is 
housed in a building 110 x 250 feet, 
containing four hot mills, two cold 
m'‘lls, four sheet furnaces, four pair 
furnaces, four annealing furnaces, two 
steam doublers, a 25-ton traveling 
crane, and a 1,200-horsepower Corliss 
horizontal engine. <A_ building 62 x 
240 feet contains the roofing and gal- 
vanizing department. The power 
plant is equipped with a 150-horse- 
power automatic engine and genera- 
tor, four bo‘lers and two Duff patent 
gas producers. A _ portion of the 
equipment comes from the dismantled 
Tuscarawa works of the United Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Newcomerstown, O. 
The estimated capacity of the plant 
is 16,000 tons of black and galvanized 
iron and steel sheets, blue annealed 
and electric sheets, steel roofing and 
corrugated sheets, conductor pipe, 
eave trough, etc. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, E. Cooper Shapley, attor- 
ney and director of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Philadelph’a; gen- 
eral manager, L. C. Taylor; manager 
of sales, John N. Remsen, formerly 
with Follonsbee Bros.’ Sheet and Tin 
Mills, Pittsburg; superintendent, W. 
A. Householder, formerly manager 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.,, 
Chester, W. Va.; assistant superin- 
tendent, Ira Householder, formerly 
assistant superintendent American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Chester, W. 
Stitler, 
formerly with the Vandergrift’s works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co.; mill clerk, J. Sherman Taylor, 
Cambridge, O.; office clerk, Frank 
Koenig, Hazelton, Pa. The main of- 


Va.; paymaster, Charles K. 


fice of the company is located at 318 
Stephen Girard building, Philadelphia. 


Plan of Lackawanna Foundries.—In 
a handsome booklet just issued by the 
Lackawanna Foundries, recently or- 
ganized with $200,000 capitalization to 
take over a foundry at Dover, N. .J, 
for the manufacture of ‘ron, brass and 
artistic bronze castings, the plans of 
the new corporation are announced. 
The foundry building is 40 x 160 feet, 
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with a lean-to 18 x 40 feet, and the 
plant includes an office and shipping 
building, all fully equipped, the gray 
iron mold'ng capacity being about 15 
tons per day. The plant is served by 
two railroads and is only 40 miles 
from New York. 


president of the new company; Henry 


George Pierson is 


E. Dixey and Leslie C. Hillard, vice 
presidents; J. H. Hurlbutt, treasurer, 
and John D. Brooks, secretary. The 
directory board is made up of the 
officers, together wth H. B. Swart 
and James W. Kent. Prof. Ora W. 
Knight, chemist for the state of 
Maine, is chemist and metallurgist. 





STEEL FOUNDRIES REPORT 
FOR PAST ELEVEN MONTHS. 
The American Steel Foundries has 

issued a report to the New York 

stock exchange covering the 11 

months ended June 30, 1908. The in- 

come account for the eleven months, 

compared with the fiscal year (12 


months) ending July 31, 1907 and 
1906, shows as follows: 


11 months, 12 months, 12 months, 
June30,’08. July31,’07. July31,’06. 
Net after operating 
expenses, etc...$607,134 $2,893,642 $1,526,937 
Other income ... 119,585 206,964 70,018 
Total net earnings$717,719 $3,100,606 $1,506,955 
Charges sinking fd. 
depreciation, etc. 617,142 721,509 587,433 





Surplus eee $100,577 $2,379,097 $1,009,522 
The balance sheet of the company 
and the subsidiary companies, as of 
June 30, 1908, based on new capitali- 
zation, and the balance sheets of July 
31, 1907 and 1906, compare as follows: 
ASSETS, 

(After readjustment.) 

June 30, ’08. July 31, ’07. 
Real estate, buildings, 


mi’, >. cpoketssavean $19,883,727 $34,231,622 
Aad, Gnd MER. ceria’ ~ Vics chs 462,173 
Real estate not used... 298,630 298,620 
Sinking fund, cash and 

accrued interest ..... th ieee Se pa 
SONGUIEE Vet Nive gsene 671,818 616,209 
InveGROTIGS sis vcccnwe 1,637,909 1,583,179 
Accounts and bills re- 

OETVADIE. Acc acceresics 775,228 3,795,026 
Collateral time loans... 1,900,000  ........ 
CMON cbs evitwnatkeebew 1,521,735 770,423 
Prepaid insurance...... 45,409 61,822 

WEE: ised eestncane $26,745,897 $41,819,082 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock ..2.e.00. S17,304000 . Sewceuns 
Commmpd. et0cK ...c0000. oo s0nse’ $17,240,000 
Preserved StGGh. ....cces | uvavaues 15,810,000 
OMENS 5c wet ack de ws o 6-0 6,695,800 3,411,000 
MIE SRBRRNE sccvicans covnnces ° suntnees 
Accounts payable ..... 989,564 1,079,191 
Pay roll account...... 53,414 159,019 
Accrued interest ....-- 113,497 75,576 
Deprec. reserve ....... 951,022 770,040 
Sinking fund, etc...... GE SO4 '* atiivace 
Pay to old pfd. stock- 

DONOR. s.cck kee nays StS, S00 cess 
Profit and loss account 100,577 3,274,256 

TONE viacevecesases $26,745,897 $41,819,082 


The next meeting of the Central 
Association of Stove Manufacturers 
has been called for Sept. 15, at Co- 
lumbus, O. Secretary Williams says 
that his reports from the stove manu- 
facturers show that as yet they are 
not adding to their working force. 
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LONGER WORK HOURS. 


Are Being Established in Indiana Ma- 
chine Shops and Foundries. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 8—Several 
of the largest cities in the country 
are preparing to do their own asphalt 
street patching in the future. Heth- 
erington & Berner, of this city, have 
just received contracts for such plants 
from the c'ties of San Francisco and 
Seattle and recently completed one 
for Indianapolis. The first municipal 
asphalt plant in the country was built 
by this company several years ago 

for Detroit. 

The L. S. & M. S. railroad last 
week put its shop at Elkhart on a 
49-hour schedule, instead of the 36- 
hour week schedule in effect for some 
time. About 500 men are affected 
and the shops have enough work to 
keep them busy for some time. 

The Pennsplvania ra‘lroad shops at 
Logansport are now working 10 hours 
a day after having worked five hours 
a day for some months. The shops 
have received 200 freight cars for 
repairs that are needed for moving 
the crops. 

The Continuous Water Power Ma- 
chine Co. has arranged for the site 
formerly occupied by the Kelley Ax 
Co. at Alexandria, and will begin op- 
erating as soon as the necessary 
equipment can be obtained and_ in- 
stalled. The Industrial club has 
agreed to give the company a bonus 
of $25,000 when its plant is ready for 
operating, the company agreeing to 
establish a $60,000 plant and employ 
several hundred men. 


Sloss-Sheffield Statement.—A_state- 
ment of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co.’s working capital as on Nov. 
30, 1907, not published heretofore, 
shows as follows: 


Cash, bills and accounts receivable. .$1,399,086 
Raw and finished material on hand, at 

COE vacvccdaneeks densees yeoman 543,737 
Merchandise and supplies in com- 

pany’s stores and warehouses, at 


etek «si iwgan gvusss cena nialieians 235,111 
Insurance and taxes unexpired...... 6,285 
Treasury, securities, stocks and bonds, 

et market -WOUWO. acs cocce'ss einen 513,476 

OUGE . : v0:4.0646 camel ceeu cee’ $2,697,696 
CONTRA, 


Pay rolls (current month)..$ 77,350 
Accounts payable (current ac- 


COURtB) © sadohesccdeees s 50S 

LORE oc SRS Cinaeiok bao 200,000 
———- 805,247 

Balance working capital in busi- 
REOE’ oo bcckncasadvap ssi chee $1,892,449 








Thomas L. Dickinson has purchased 
the business of manufacturing dia- 
mond tools and points carried on for 
a number of years at 64 Nassau street 
by his father, the late John Dickinson. 
The establishment of this concern 
dates back to 1796. 
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RECORD IRON AND STEEL EX- 
PORTS. 


Full details of our iron and steel ex- 


port statistics for the fiscal year ended 


June 30 last, 


value of all 


ire given elsewhere in this 


The iron and steel 


broke all 


year, being $183,982,182, against $181,530, 


issue. 


exported records for a fiscal 


871 in 1907 and $160,984,985 in 1906. The 


value in the fiscal year 1908 is almost 


double that in 1903, only five years ear 
lier. 
to generalize, but it 


It may be early 


can be stated positively that the records 


to date show no signs whatever of 
“dumping.” This is shown clearly by 
the fact that while the total value in 
the fiscal year 1908 shows a slight in 
crease from 1907, and a large increase 
from 1906, the tonnage of those lines 
which are returned by weight shows 


a decrease in 1908 of 5.5 per cent from 


1907 and of 128 per cent from 1906. 
Nearly all lines of machinery, which 
of course are not included in the ton 


statistics, show a slight decrease 


nage 


in point of value, indicating that there 


was a material increase in the value 


of the tonnage lines, although the 
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actual quantity underwent some decrease. 
The 


tonnage 


increase i he value of the 
Increase in the yaiue oO ne 


lines, which run from scrap 


and pig iron on threugh to structural 
material, pipes and fittings, nails, etc., 
valuat?ons 


is due partly to increased 


per ton and partly to an increase in 


the average degree of finish. Thus 
scrap, pig iron, crude steel, wire rods 
and rails show a decrease in tonnage, 
while such more finished forms as 


al material, “pipes and fittings, 


structur 
hoops and bands and tin plates show 
Rails show a 


an, increased tonnage. 


materially higher valuation per ton, so 


that, while the tonrage decreased 4 
per cent, the total value increased 5 
per cent. 

The iron and steel exports now be 
ing made are of a totally dfferent 


character from those sometimes made 


in years gone by, when pig iron and 


rails were dumped because there was 


insufficient demand in the 
The 


inception in the 


an ent'rely 


domestic market new export 


movement had _ its 


calendar year 1904. Following a 
period of intense activity in 1902 and 
the early part of 1903, when all ca- 
pacity was fully engaged, there came 
a very decided slackening in the do- 
mest'c demand, although much new 
capacity was still to be completed. 
Active efforts were at once made to 
build up a larger export trade At 


the start, orders were taken for the 


cruder materials, but a constant ef 


fort was made to sell the more finely 


finished materials, and a real trade 


was built up, which was so valued that 


often in 1906 and the fore part of 
1907. orders were accepted not be 
ve > thew . re - tao ] ] + } 7, 1<e 
cause they were wantec yut =pDecause 
it was worth the while to suffer an 


inconvenience in fill’ng them in order 
to hold The 


5 res 
finished steel 


the trade present trade 


is chiefly in products. 


In the past fiscal year, the exports of 
crude steel, including billets, sheet 
bars, etc., amounted to only about 8 


per cent of the total tonnage ex 


ports, being exceeded by the indi 


lines, ra‘is, structural material, 


vidual 


sheets and plates, wire and pipes and 


fittings. Even rails are being left 


relatively in the background, as our 


exports of wire, wire nails and pipes 
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and fittings combined have for two 
years exceeded the ra‘l exports. 
British iron and steel exports are 
showing a very material decline. The 
tonnage figures have declined from 
2,792,038 tons in the first six months 
of 1907 to 2,148,055 tons in the first 
six months of this year, while the 
total value of the same items de- 
creased from +£24,003,869 to £19,454, 
287. Although these figures cannot 


be compared directly w'th the figures 


of our own commerce, on account of 


the difference in the periods covered, 


the indication is that we have suf- 
fered very much less from the world- 
wide industrial depression than has 
the United Kingdom. 


BRITISH PATENT LAWS AND 
AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

With less than two months yet to 
elapse before the new English patent 
becomes effective, the announce- 
ment that 


visions in favor of any country need 


law 
no mitigation of its pro- 
renders it 


be expected practically 


certain that a large number of Amer- 


ican manufacturers are to suffer se- 
verely through the efforts of a lib- 
eral administration to win the politi- 
cal favor of the working class. The 
essential feature of the new law is 
its provision for the revoking of a 
patent unless manufacture under it 


is carried on “to an adequate extent 
United 


aimed 


in the Kingdom.” The meas- 


ure is primarily at German 


manufacturers of chemicals and ani- 
supplying 
German 
affects 


American manu- 


dyes, who have been 


British 


but 


line 


the market with 


products, incidentally it 
numerous lines. of 


factures, notably electrical and other 
machinery, typewriters and cash reg- 
isters. 

While the sponsors of the new law 
would have it regarded as a measure 
of retaliation, on the ground that 
Germany, France and other commer- 
cial countries require the home work- 
injus- 


the 


ing of patents, there is gross 


tice in this claim, inasmuch as 


United States has no such provision 
in its patent regulations. Pressure 
has been brought to ‘bear on the 
proper British authorities, both by 
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commercial and diplomatic: forces of 
America, to secure the exemption 
which equity would seem to demand, 
but these efforts have been fruitless. 
The conclusion naturally follows that 
only selfish motives are to be attrib- 
uted to the stand of Great Britain, 
which has registered with us only 
about one-third as many patents as 
American inventors have registered 
in that country. 

There is still some doubt as to 
what interpretation will be placed on 
the term “to an adequate degree” 
in the new law and some relief may 
come to American holders of patents 
through a liberal course of procedure 
in this regard. However, several 
American manufacturers have already 
begun theerection of British factories 
at heavy cost, and others, unable to 
pursue such a plan, are becoming rec- 
onciled to the idea of losing their 
patents. With the aim of retalia- 
tion at the British provision, at 
least five measures were introduced 
at the last session of Congress, but 
action was withheld at the request 
of the Commissioner of Patents, who 
believed favorable terms could be se- 
cured by a commission sent abroad 
on such a mission. This commission 
is still at work. If its efforts fail, 
retaliatory measures of pronounced 
character can be expected at the next 
session of Congress and will cer- 
tainly be well deserved. 

NEW, YORK’S FREIGHT CONGES- 
TION. 

Attention is called to the appeal of Mr. 
W. J. Wilgus, made in another column of. 
this issue, for definite information on 
re-distributed freight in New York City 
2s a basis for planning badly needed im 
provements in the freight transportation 
facilities of this congested district. Mr. 
Wilgus was formerly vice president of 
the New York Central system and has 
undertaken this work at the request of the 
Public Service Commission. Information 
of the sort requested can be given with 
the assurance that it will be used intelli 
gently and held in strict confidence. It 
is possible that the result may be a plan 
whereby the bulk of freight distribution 
on Manhattan Island will be by an under 
ground system, as is now being perfected 


at Chicago. At any rate, the need for im- 
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provement is imperative, and we urge, on 
behalf of Mr. Wilgus, the earnest and 
immediate co-operation of all affected 
concerns in the New York district. 

A Very Important Factor.—Prob 
ably foremost among the vital forces 
that are making and keeping financial 
affairs in a progressive state over this 
dull period is that marvelous concep- 
tion and unequaled success in bus'- 
ness management for which the Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation has be- 
come so celebrated, advertising every- 
where at a very high standard the 


country’s capabilities as a place for 


money-making, and, consequently, for 
capital investment—Commercial and Fi- 


nancial Chronicle. 


The index for Vol. XLII of THE Iron 
TRADE Review for the six months ending 
July 1 is now ready and will be sent to 
those subseribers who request it. The 
index will be sent without request to 
those who have formerly expressed a 
desire to have it. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


With the aim of providing some im- 
mediate method of relieving the freight 
transportation factilities on lower Man- 
hattan Island, where traffic has reached a 
state of acute congestion, the New York 
Public Service Commission is now en 
deavoring to obtain data on which an ac- 
curate estimate of the total tonnage of 
freight re-distributed for consumption in 
the city can be based. This work is in 
charge of W. J. Wilgus, 165 Broadway, 
formerly vice president of the New York 
Central, who asks the co-operation of 
Iron TRADE Review readers in New York 
City in securing the information. The na 
ture of this is made clear in the follow 
ing letter, prepared for circulation among 
iron, steel and machinery concerns carry 
ing on a re-distributing business in New 
York City: 

At the request of the Public Service 
Commission of the first district, I have 
made a report on the so-called West Side 
problem for treating the freight tracks 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Co. between Spuyten Duy 
vil and St. John’s Park, and in doing so 
I have made suggestions for a broad plan 
of improvement in methods of handling 
freight traffic on lower Manhattan Island 

It is probable that this report will re 
ceive the attention of the commission in 
September, and in the meantime it is de- 
sirable that reasonably accurate statistics 
should be gathered, showing the tonnage 
of freight of all kinds handled on Man 
hattan Island. I have secured from the 
water and rail carriers the tonnage of 1n 
bound and outbound freight, but there 
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is no well defined source through which 
I can obtain the percentage of the in- 
bound tonnage that is re-distributed for 
consumption in Manhattan, 

May I therefore ask if it will be pos- 
sible for you to give me the following in- 
formation: 

(1) Approximate inbound connage of 
your business per annum re-distributed 
in Manhattan. 

(2) If you have no records that will 
enable you to give me the information 
requested in (1), will you kindly keep 
an account of your inbound tonnage re- 
distributed in Manhattan for a period of 
10 days, and give me the result? 

If a record does not give the tonnage 
at the most prosperous period of your 
business, please state the percentage of 
increase from the tonnage at present. 

I assure you that the information above 
requested is to be used for the best in- 
terests of the city and of its shippers, and 
that it will be treated as strictly confi- 
dential, the names of the firms not to be 
used in the published data. 

The necessity of some early improve- 
ment in freight transportation facilities on 
Manhattan Island is so self-evident that 
Mr. Wilgus expects the co-operation of 
all progressive concerns whose interests 
are involved. The information requested 
may be sent to THE [RON TRADE REVIEW. 
It will be forwarded to Mr. Wilgus and 
held in strict confidence. 





Canadian Pacific Strike.—The threat- 
ened strike of the Canadian Pacific 
railway machinists throughout Can- 
ada became a fact Aug. 5, it being 
estimated at Winnipeg, the union 
headquarters, that fully 12,000 men 
are out. The machinists in western 
Canada have a dispute with the rail- 
road over a new schedule drawn up 
by the conciliation board which the 
men refuse to accept. The eastern 
men went out on strike in sympathy. 


The United States board of gen- 
eral appraisers has overruled protests 
of Cambell & Gardner, Robert Rein- 
er and S. Blumenthal & Co., to the 
extent that machinery parts are duti- 
able at 45 per cent as finished cast- 
ings and not at eight-tenths of one 
cent per pound, as claimed in the 


protests. 





The American Steel & Iron Co., 
Norwalk, O., started its mill on dou- 
ble turn Aug. 8, and announces excel 
lent prospects for business for the 


immediate future. 


The first sh'pment of 13,000 tons 
of iron ore for the Hamilton Iron & 
Steel Co.’s new stack at Hamilton, O., 
irrived \ug. 4, via Toledo. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco has 
placed an order with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for repairing 1,000 


miscellaneous cars. 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


The first official information to be given 
to the public by the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad concerning the construc- 
tion of its new $20,000,000 terminal build- 
ings and steel track approach at Madison 
and Canal streets, Chicago, has just been 
obtained. The terminal depot, to be erect 
ed at an approximate cost of $4,000,000, 
will be one of the splendid architectural 
features of the city. The steel required in 
the construction of this building and more 
particularly in the elevation of the enter- 
ing tracks will amount to over 40,000 tons, 
which fact affords some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the improvements. Capacity 
will be provided for handling 250,000 peo- 
ple every 24 hours and practically ten 
acres of floor space will be devoted to 


public use. With the exception of the 


AT CHICAGO 


cally four entire city blocks, bounded ‘by 
Madison street on the south, Kinzie street 
on the north, Clinton street on the west 
and Canal street on the east, passing over 
Randolph streets by 

The white enameled 


Washington and 
means of subways. 
tile with which the subway is lined, and 
the brilliant arrangements made for its 
electric lighting, make it one of the most 
attractive features of the structure, 
To acquire this! property has 
months of time and several millions of 
dollars and the lack of friction accom 
panying these negotiations is a marked 


taken 


tribute to the liberal policy and fairness 
of this railroad. The task of removng the 
buildings on the site of the terminal has 
been tremendous, but at this time fully 89 
per cent of the buildings is removed from 
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R. R. TERMINAL 


Announcement was made in THE [RON 
TRADE REWIEw in the week of July 19, of 
the letting of the first contract for steel 
for the new terminal work, a contract for 
750 tons to be used in connection with 
raising the tracks of the Oak Park Ele- 
vated R. R. where they cross the right 
of way. This work is now in progress 
and the novel manner in which the eleva 
tion is being accomplished is of interest. 
No interruption of the elevated railroad 
traffic or of the surface traction lines im 
mediately underneath or of the ordinary 
street traffic has been made necessary or 
will be. The accompanying sketch illus 
trates the manner in which the problem 
has been undertaken. 

The track elevation affects about one 
half mile of track of the elevated road in 














Fic. 1 
station at Boston, it will be the 
largest railway terminal in the United 
States, and it is expected that it will be 
ready for occupancy in January, 1910. 

The plans call for an elevated terminal, 
reached by two elevated approaches of 
four tracks each, known as the north and 
west approaches, and a train shed 840 feet 
long and 320 feet wide that will contain 
16 tracks, each with a capacity of 15 cars 

The approaches alone to this structure 
embrace some 30 acres of ground, 15 acres 
for the north and an equal amount for 
the west approach. This is entirely sep- 
arate, and in addition to the present main 


South 


lines. 

Between Kinzie street and Madison 
street and Clinton and Canal streets some 
13 acres will be occupied by the tracks 
and station. The area of the basement is 
over two acres; the street floor of the 


station building is 134 acres; the train 


shed six acres. 
The new terminal will occupy practi 





TERMINAL 


-THE New NorTHWESTERN 


the west approach, about 90 per cent from 
the site of the depot and in a mile and 
one-eighth along the north approach only 
seven or eight buildings remain. 

The new terminal will be a structure of 
classic design, the essential feature of 
which is a great colonnaded entrance or 
portico of lofty proportions, monumental 
in type, with a height of 120 feet above 
Madison street. Before this front is a 
broad esplanade from which will rise the 
granite columns that guard the inner ves- 
tibule. The esplanade will be lighted by 
monumental bronze lamp standards, on 
which will be clusters of electric lights; 
and four clock dials, each 12 feet in di- 
ameter, will be on the walls. 

There are six other public entrances to 
the building. The plan of the building 
provides for the street level; second, the 
train shed level, or main floor; and above 
this, a third floor, containing several fea- 
tures such as rest rooms and emergency 
rooms for the care of invalids. 


AT CHICAGO, 


which length a maximum rise of 5 feet 
11% inches will be required. From this 
high point, a grade in both directions will 
be obtained by raising each of the pres- 
ent supporting columns of the elevated 
structure the required amount. The only 
provision required for protecting the track 
structure during the process has _ been 
the insertion of the latticed knee braces 
shown and the removal of the expansion 
bolts. To raise the supporting columns, 
the triangular set of timbers was placed 
as shown in the sketch and blocked up 
from the street. By means of jack screws 
and shims, the weight of the structure was 
taken off the column and by the same 
method the required elevation of the 
column was obtained. The old concrete 
piers were blasted out and new ones put 
in to a depth of 10 feet. New column 
feet of built up steel section as shown in 
the sketch, and of a height suited to the 
new elevation of each column were placed 
under the old columns after blasting out 
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the former piers, and the old columns 
mounted directly on the new feet and 
riveted in place. Heavier anchor bolts 
were set in the new concrete piers in ac- 
cordance with the increased unit stress on 
the column in which connection the knee 
braces mentioned above also add stiffness 
to the structure. Geo. W. Jackson, Inc., 
is the contractor. 

The contracts for the remainder of the 
steel work will be let, there is reason to 
believe, in the next 60 or 90 days. Many 
novel engineering features will be involved 
in the work and the drawings for the 
entire structure are about complete. E. C. 
Carter, chief engineer of the Chicago & 
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shown in the tonnage tables here 
presented, there is a large export 
trade in builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
and machinery. ‘These are returned 
by values only. The grand _ total 
value, including these lines as well as 
the tonnage lines, has been as_ fol- 


lows in the past six fiscal years: 


WOOD SS SHEILA BAR ATV $ 96,642,467 
100O i nc ek anne $594 deine 111,948,586 
oS wal ree ee Rie 254 298 4- 134,727,921 
$906 2 5de tiles ica es RPS 160,984,985 
TOE? 4 5 vas bane ieksceteseesicmuees 181,530,871 
a es eh Peat ee be eee 183,982,182 

In point of value, therefore, the fis- 
cal year just ended has broken all 


the records, although the tonnage lines 
did not show up as well, in point of 
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Fic. 2—MerEtTHOp oF RAISING THE OAK PARK ELEVATED TRACKS. 


Northwestern road, has had supervision 
over the entire engineering problem with 
the assistance of W. C. Armstrong, ter- 
minal engineer. Frost & Granger, Chi- 
cago, are the architects for the terminal 
cle pot. 


STEADY INCREASE. 
(Continued from first page.) 


been, it is true, pretty large exports 


at times of southein pig iron, and 


there have been heavy exports of 
rails for a long time. These were 
largely emergency exports, on ac- 
count of a surplus at home. In the 
calendar year 1904, which was an “off’’ 


year ‘n the domestic market, assiduous 
efforts 


port 


made to cultivate 
Naturally 


in the 


were an eCx- 


trade. the heaviest 


exports were made cruder ma- 


terials, billets and sheet bars consti- 


tuting a particularly heavy line. Grad 
ually a trade was built up in the more 
this 
been retained right through the per‘od 
of 
mestic 


of 


finished forms, and trade has 


most active demand from the do- 


market. 
the 


The average degree 


1 


finish of exports has steadily 


advanced. 


Besides the iron and steel products 


of which the tonnage is returned, as 


weight, as in the two preceding years. 
Hardware and Machinery. 

Outside of lines, the ind:- 

vidual lines exceeding in value $1,000,- 


tonnage 


000, have been as follows in the past 


two fiscal years: 
1907. 1908. 
Builders’ hardware ...$15,014,703 $15,280,328 
Lt Re ere Satara 2,769,917 2,669,489 
Cash registers ........ 2,488,324 2,341,719 
Electrical machinery 9,005,766 8,495,219 
Metal working machinery 9,369,056 8,696,235 
Mining machinery 5,890,788 5,097,525 
Printing presses ...... 2,080,837 1,688,817 
Pumping machinery 3,896,681 3,334,113 
Sewing machines 8,092,518 7,734,139 
Shoe machinery ...... 1,299,166 1,199,086 
Locomotives ........:. 9,093,111 8,626,574 
Stationary engines 2,190,557 2,959,869 
WEES, 6, cc ce ed o<ds 3,054,633 2,942,339 
Typewriters .screcisice. 6,274,439 6,495,756 
Wood working machinery 1,197,663 1,310,027 
Stoves and ranges..... 1,342,617 1,258,598 
Valuations Higher. 

The question will naturally be asked 
how it is that the total value of all 
iron and steel exports shows an in 
crease, when the tonnage lines show 


a decrease in point of tonnage, and 


practically all the items enumerated 
above show slight decreases. With- 
out going exhaustively into the data, 


it may be said that the valuations of 
the tonnage items are _ frequently 
higher for the fiscal year 1908 than 
for 1907, while there has been a 


marked progress towards a higher de- 
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gree of finish. Whhile scrap, pig iron, 
crude steel, wire rods and rails» show 
decreased tonnages, structural iron 
and steel, tin plates, hoops and bands 
and pipes and fittings show a large 
and thus, even without 
change in the un‘t value, the total 
value increases, though the total ton- 
goes down. Pipes and fittings 
roll up a large value, amounting in 
the fiscal year 1907 to $8,331,267 and 
in the fiscal year 1908 to $11,273,289, 
a gain of nearly $3,000,000. 


increase, 


nage 


Decline in Imports. 

The decline of more than one-half 
in our imports in the fiscal year just 
ended, is due chiefly to the practical 
cessation of pig iron imports. Ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen are classed 
as pig iron in the returns, and prob- 
ably constitute the great bulk of the 
tonnage reported since last September. 
From September to October, 1907, the 
so-called pig iron imports dropped 
from 29,030 tons to 9,893 tons. In 
the early part of the fiscal year 1908, 
these p‘g iron imports, due wholly to 
the temporary scarcity in our domes- 
tic market, were still large. While the 
total imports of ali iron and steel in 


the fiscal year amounted to 354,575 
tons, the imports during the first six 
months of this calendar year. were 


only 110,020 tons, or at the rate of 
18,337 tons monthly. June, with 21,- 
106 tons, slightly exceeded this aver- 
age. 

Iron and Steel Imports, Gross Tons. 


June Twelve months 
a ending June, 
1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 
| PT re 537 21,439 17,614 
Pig iron 44,885 9,341 564,846 204,092 
Billets, bars and 
steel n. ec. s. 903 1,099 18,520 16,499 





Wire rods 1,603 1,110 17,907 13,571 
Rete kos 663 206 4,610 2,839 
Structural 230 61 9,326 1,530 
Sar iron 4,322 859 38,600 32,504 
Sheets and plates. 241 241 3,429 2,623 
Tin plates ... 3,880 7,650 63,629 62,830 
Hoop, band and 
Scroll. ivks's 5 2 4,369 473 
Totals ....60,446 21,106 746,675 354,575 
Iron and Steel Exports, Gross Tons. 





June Twelve months 
ee ending June, 
1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 

Seta -t40450h 1,945 1,991 22,152 20,518 
Pig iron 5,977 4,906 . 85,000 52,518 
Billets, sheet 

bars, etc..... 3,750 5,583 113,866 92,893 
Wire rods 677 462 10,250 6,534 
Rails 18,358 15,759 291,322 278,867 
Structural iron 

and steel ...11,495 8,417 125,132 134,299 
BAS) f7OM.. 0 ochudedee 622 41,484 13,065 
Steel bars .... 7,768 3,022 52,300 63,128 
Iron sheets and 

plates ...... 2,462 3,124 29,620 42,044 
Steel sheets and 

ee ee 7,517 3,881 98,196 60,507 
Tin plates ... 661 113 8,881 15,010 
Hoop, band and 

el 419 274 5,886 8,560 
We” sedccues 11,727 10,416 161,241 156,960 
Wire nails and 

spikes .....- 3,601 1,234 39,953 35,541 
Cut nails and 

epee: -.5i . «i 664 528 7,871 6,481 
All other,  in- 

cluding tacks. 1,582 491 7,512 5,774 
Pipes and fit- 

tings . 12,888 128,579 168,591 





Totals ....92,996 69,779 1,229,245 1,161,270 
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OBITUARIES. 

Henry C. Leonard, one of the old- 
est foundrymen in Taunton, Mass., 
died July 31, aged 81 years. 

Henry E. Holmes, aged 55 years, 
head bookkeeper for the Colonial 
Steel Co., Colonia, Pa., for the past 
five years, died at Rochester, Pa., 
Aug. 1. 

Henry R. Felker, one of the or- 

ganizers of the Toledo Metal Wheel 
Co. and vice president of the com 
any, died July 28 at Cary, O., aged 
52 years. 
Edward H. Llewellyn, secretary of 
the Chicago Malleable Iron Co., who 
was taken seriously ill in Germany, 
was hurriedly removed to his home 
in Chicago, arriving Aug. 8. It is 
feared that his ultimate recovery is 
doubtful. 

George E. Day, president of the 
Day-Ward Co., Warren, O., died Aug. 
10, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., after a 
long illness. Twelve years ago, he 
organized the foundry and machine 
company of which he was the head 
at the time of his death. 

Frederick W. Sack, vice president 
of the Bassett-Presley Co., iron and 
steel jobber, Cleveland, died Aug. 10, 
at his home in that city, aged 36 
years. Sarcoma was the cause of 
death. Mr. Sack had been connected 
with the company for 22 years, hav- 
ing worked his way up from a humble 
position to one of much responsibility. 

George W. Harris, one of the early 
pioneers of Shiawassee county, Mich., 
died July 21, aged 80 years. At an 
early date he went to Corunna, Mich., 
from his home at Rochester, N. Y., 
and first engaged in the mercantile 
business for a number of years. He 
erected a furnace, one of the pioneer 
stacks of Michigan, and for a num- 
ber of years manufactured plows and 
other implements. 

George F. Larimer, aged 73 years, 
died recently at his home on the 
North Side, Pittsburg. He built the 
first Westinghouse air brake pump 
for an engine on the Pennsylvania 
railroad. He had been in the em- 
ploy of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. for many years, had charge of 
the company’s exhibit at the Centen- 
nial in Philadelphia. and was_after- 
ward one of the foremen of the 
works. 

Charles Gordon Zug, vice president and 
general manager of the Zug Iron & Steel 
Co., Pittsburg, and one of the best known 


young business men of that city, died at 
his summer home at Flushing, Long 
Island, Aug. 10. He had been in ill 
health for several months. Mr. Zug was 
36 years of age and the son of Charles 
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H. Zug, president of the company. He 
was educated in the public schools and the 
Western University of Pennsylvania and 
became identified with the Zug Iron & 
Steel Co. immediately after being 
graduated therefrom. 

Charles Howard Blanchard, a pioneer 
stove and range manufacturer of the Uni- 
ted States, formerly of Cincinnati, died at 
his home in Webster Groves, a suburb 
of St. Louis, Aug. 8, aged 67 years. He 
was born in Baltimore, and received his 
early education in St. Louis. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War, while en- 
gaged in business with his father, he en- 
listed in the United States Reserve Corps. 
In 1864 he removed from Washington, D. 
C., to Cincinnati and became interested in 
business with the Van & Son Range Co., 
and later had charge of a branch office 
of the concern in St. Louis. He bought 
the interest of the partners and conducted 
the business as Blanchard & Garrison. In 
1880 he returned to Cincinnati and was 
elected president of the John Van Range 
Co. He went to St. Louis again in 1901 
and remained there until his death. 

Samuel Ellis Moore, auditor of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, and 
prominent in the early days of the Car 
negie Steel Co., died at Pittsburg, Aug. 
10, aged 58 years. He was particularly wel! 
known as an expert accountant and is 
credited with being the author of the ac- 
counting system now extensively used by 
the iron and steel manufacturers of Pitts- 
burg and its vicinity. Mr. Moore was 
born in Pittsburg, Jan. 17, 1850, and after 
receiving a public school education enter 
ed the freight department of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, as a clerk under D. A. 
Stewart. Later he was employed by James 
Wood & Co., iron manufacturers, in 
which capacity he developed his account 
ing system. Finally with Mr. Stewart, 
he became associated with the Carnegie 
Bros, Co., as a clerk in the auditing de- 
partment and in a comparatively few 
years, was made auditor, later becoming 
a partner. He remained with the Car 
negie Bros. Co. until the formation of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. He was active 
in numerous business enterprises and in 
1902 attached himself to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. as auditor, a post he held to the 
time of his death. Mr. Moore during 
his life was very active in the furtherance 
of the temperance cause. 


PERSONALS. 

W. H. Griffin has resigned the po 
sition of sales agent for the Velox 
Mfg. Co., of New York City. 

W. P. Pressinger and Charles A. 
Schieren Jr. have been elected secre 
tary and treasurer, respective'ty, of the 
Machinery Club of New York. 

R. E. Masters, formerly with the 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
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Marshall, Tex., has been appointed 
manager of the Houston Car Wheel 
& Machine Co., Houston, Tex. 

Arthur A. Fowle:, New York, res- 
ident partner of Rogers, Brown & Co., 
left Tuesday for Seattle, whence he 
will sail for a month’s hunting trip 
in the Yukon district of Alaska. He 
was accompanied by his brother. 

F. P. Van Horne, for some time 
secretary to President Hoffstot of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., has been made 
assistant treasurer of that company 
and has been succeeded by J. H. 
King as secretary. 

G. O. Scanland, assistant general 
auditor of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. at St. Louis, has been ap 
pointed acting district manager at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

LATE NEW YORK NEWS. 

(Special Telegram.) 

New York, Aug. 12.—Reports in 
morning papers relative to the erec- 
tion of a great steel car plant at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, by the Bethle 
hem Steel Corporation are exagge 
ated. Cars have been built at Har 
lan & Hollingsworth works, owned 
by the Bethlehem concern for sev- 
eral years, chiefly wooden cars, how- 
ever, and it is now planned to spend 
some $25,000 in equipping for steel 
underframe work. No new shops 
are contemplated. 

First Vice President Gayley, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, re 
turned from abroad Tuesday. Second 
Vice President Dickson is on vaca 
tion for August. Judge Gary is not 
expected until the midd'e of Septem 
ber. 

CAR SHORTAGE FEARED. 

(Special Telegram). 

Chicago, Aug. 11—The Illinois Manu 
facturers’ Association is about to take 
definite steps with a view to impressing 
upon the railroads the imminence of a 
car shortage this fall. It is estimated that 
there will be a service on Jan. 1 1909, of 
100,000 less freight cars than on the same 
date last year and it is the claim of the 
manufacturers that this is the result of 
the railroads’ neglect in repairing equip 
ment during the panic. The opinion is 
also held that the railroads have been 
willing to permit something of a car 
shortage to arise in order to make more 
urgent in the eyes of shippers the neces 
sity of increasing railroad revenues to 
meet expenses. The railroads declare, 
however, that much repair work has been 
and is being done and in the west the 
Rock Island, Burlington and New York 
Central lines report that their repair shops 
are working almost up to capacity. 
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J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co, is 66 
years of age, very active in the busi- 
ness world, regular in his daily hab- 
its, always alert at his office, and a 
man who has great faculty for look- 
ing ahead. He was born in Peters- 
burg, Va., but’ while a very young 
boy his parents moved to Richmond, 
where he resided until the breaking 
out of the war. He joined the Con- 
federate army, being assigned to the 
Twelfth Virginia regiment. He was 
in the ranks but two years when he 
was commissioned and sent to Long- 
street’s headquarters, where he re- 
mained until the surrender. After 
the war, he returned to Richmond 
and in October, 1868, moved to New 
York. In 1887 he was instrumental 
in buying the old Sloss Iron Co. and 
formed the Sloss Iron & Steel Co. 
He was on the executive committee 
of that company unt?l 1900, when it 
was deemed advisable to extend the 
bounds of the company, and three 
furnaces at Sheffield, brown ore fields 
at Russellville and coal properties in 
Walker county, Alabama, were. pur- 
chased and tthe Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. was formed. He was 
elected president, moved to Birming- 
ham in May, 1902, and since that 
time has maintained his residence in 
this section. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. has seven furnaces, four of which 
are kept almost constantly in opera- 
tion. The company has a number of 
coal mines, washers, ore mines, both 
red and brown ores, ore 
coke ovens, limestone and dolomite 


washers, 


beds with crushers for the same, and 
other properties. The company has 
a splendid surplus and is in sound 
condition. Mr. Maben is an ardent 
member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

President Maben’s Report. 

In his annual report, delayed some- 
what by his recent sojourn in Europe, 
Pres‘'dent Maben places the company’s 
51,125 acres, of 


which 2,060 acres of hard ore prop- 


iron ore lands at 
erties and 1,924 acres of brown ore 
lands have been worked. Mr. Maben 
believes that a conservative estimate 
of the brown ore owned by the com- 





*Ninth of a series of brief biographical 
sketches of officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. The others of 
the series have been: Elbert H. Gary, April 
16; Willis L. King, April 23; (John A. Top 
ping. May 7; Wm. A. Rogers, May 14; EF. 
A. S. Clarke, May 21; Thos. J. Drummond, 
Tune 4; Samuel Mather, July 9; and Chas. 
M. Schwab, Aug. 6. 
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J. C. MABEN* 


pany is 133,500,000 tons, and it is be- 
lieved that there is a total of 492,400,- 
000 tons of hard ore, making the ag- 
gregate ore properties of the Sloss- 
Sheffield 625,900,000 tons. 
The aggregate amount of coal in the 
several divisions is 1,435,090,348 tons, 
according to the estimate of an ex- 
pert. In spite of the adverse cond- 
tions in all the departments of the 
iron trade, the net earnings of the 


company 





bh 
N 
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ful year from the standpoint of earn- 
ings since its organization. Iron was 
in good demand at high prices; the 
shipments of coal were limited only 
by the ability of the railroads to fur- 
nish cars. Early in the year, how- 
ever, a shortage of cars developed, 
and then the effects of the distrust 
engendered by the financial panic be- 
gan to be felt to some extent. But 
the greatest loss in earn'ngs followed 


J. C. MABEN, 


lron and Steel Institute. 


Director of American 


company for the last fiscal year 
were sufficient to pay fixed charges, 
the full 7 per cent on the preferred 
and 5 per cent on the common stocks, 
and still leave a surplus of $510,663. 
Referring to the results for the fis- 
cal year ended Nov. 30 last, Mr. Ma- 
that the 
1 the promise of the most success 


ben says company began 


the slump in October, after which 
the delivery of iron which had been 
sold at a good profit, was not over 
50 per cent of normal, the buyers be- 
ing unable to receive and pay for the 
iron for which they had contracted. 
Earnings were reduced considerably 
below the figures the management 


had reason to expect. 
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LAST SHIPMENT 


MADE FROM ONE OF THE OLDEST 
MINNESOTA MINES. 


Steel Shaft in Use—Trouble With 
Water at the Syracuse—Activity 
on the Western Part of the 
Menominee Range. 

One of the interesting chapters in 
the history of Minnesota iron mines 
closes with the shipment of the last 
carload of ore from the Chandler 
mine on the Vermillion range. It has 
been known in a_ general way for 
some time that the end of mining in 
the Chandler deposit was approaching 
and it is now understood that last win- 
ter saw. a practical ending of hoisting 
in the shaft. A stockpile of something 
less than 200,000 tons had been ac- 
cumulated and on July 31 the last of 
this was sent down. The Chandler 
mine was the second Minnesota mine 
to ship ore. The first ore was sent 
down in 1887 and since that time, ex- 
clusive of the ore mined last winter, 
9,096,639 tons have been shipped. The 
deposit was discovered by James 
Sheridan, is located on land owned by 
Martin and W. H. Pattison, of Du- 
luth, was opened up by Capt. Joseph 
Sellwood, the operating lease was ac- 
quired by the Minnesota Iron Co. and 
later by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
The ore from the Chandler, like that 
from the Pioneer which adjoins it, is 
noted for its quality; being a high 
grade Bessemer. of good physical 
structure and analyzing approximate- 
ly as follows: Iron, 63.20; phos- 
phorus, 0.0427, silica, 5.59; moisture, 
5.40. 

Hoisted Through a Steel Shaft. 

Attention is attracted to the devel- 
opment of the Chapin group of mines 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. at 
Iron Mountain by the hoisting of the 
first ore through the new “C” Lud- 
ington shaft a fortnight since. The 
sinking of this shaft, which was begun 
May 6, 1903, indicates something of 
the mine’s future in that it is ex- 
pected that the greater part of the 
ore taken from the group for many 
years to come will be hoisted out 
through this shaft. The Chapin ore 
deposit deepens and grows larger in 
the direction of the old Ludington 
mine and this new shaft, which is 
down to a depth of 1,522 feet, repre- 
sents the development of the mine 
in this direction. The shaft is the 
first to be built of steel on the Me- 
nominee range, is surmounted by a 
steel shafthouse, a view of which jis 
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shown in the issue of Oct. 17, 1907, of 
Tue [Ron TraAvE Review, and is practi- 
cally fireproof. It has four compart- 
ments, two for hoisting, a cageway 
and a compartment for the pump. The 
inside dimensions of the shaft are 10 
feet 4 inches by 23 feet 1 inch. The 
shaft equipment is unique in the in- 
stallation of the large Cornish pump 
which was formerly at the Chapin “D” 
shaft. This is of the walking beam 
type, with a long pump rod in the 
shaft, the pump being designed for a 
capacity of 3,000 gallons per minute 
against a head of 1,500 feet. The 
shaft is now connected with the 
Chapin workings at the 10th and 14th 
levels and is intended for an ultimate 
depth of 3,000 feet. 

The struggle with water difficulties, 
which for so long a time has almost 
completely prevented the making of 
any headway in opening the Syracuse, 
mine near Biwabik on the Mesabi 
range, finds its latest development in 
a plan to sink another shaft to be 
used as a drainage shaft for the one 
which the Foundation Co. succeeded 
in putting down to ledge. In this 
concrete shaft it is understood that 
pumps to a capacity of 7,000 gallons 
have been installed. Between the 
choking up of the shaft with water 
and steam pipes and the ingress of 
water, the shaft was being sunk only 
a few feet a month. With a separate 
shaft for handling the water, it seems 
probable that very good progress can 
be made. 

More Exploratory Work. 

The west end of the Menominee 
range, including the Iron River, Stam- 
baugh Valley, Crystal Falls districts 
and the neighboring lands, has been 
in the past years the scene of unusual 
exploratory activity. The slump of the 
last nine months in the ore trade re- 
duced operations to a minimum, some 
work being completely abandoned. 
Operations are now being increased in 
many directions, as regards both min- 
ing and exploring. Corrigan-McKin- 
ney & Co., are reported as_ taking 
leases in section 29, 48-34, in the 
Iron River district, properties known 
as the Blair and Michaels, both of 
which have been drilled before. The 
Verona Mining Co. (Pickands, Mather 
& Co.) is to continue with the work 
on the Swanson and Young’s forties 
in the Stambaugh Valley and the 
Bucholtz and McColman properties in 
the Iron River district. Options have 
also been taken on new properties in 
Bates township. Work is going on 
actively at Red Rock. The work at 
the old Gibson mine by the Rogers- 
3rown Ore Co. is being continued 
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steadily and samples taken from the 
explorations indicate very satisfactory 
progress. Shipping from the active 
mines of these districts increases 
slowly. The Hemlock is shipping all- 
rail, the Baltic is shipping from stock 
pile, as is the Bristol. At Crystal 
Falls, shipping from the stock piles 
of the Corrigan-McKinney group has 
been stopped and the only mines 
which are operating to any extent 
are the Tobin, Great Western and 
Dunn. The second shaft of the 
Groveland mine of the Huron Iron 
Mining Co. has been completed and 
ore is being shipped from it. 

More Active Operations. 

On the Mesabi range, the increase 
in shipments indicates the gradual in- 
crease of mining operations. At the 
Hull-Rust, five shovels are in ore and 
at the Burt, three. Shipments from 
Mountain Iron are still comparatively 
small, but work has been started with 
shovels in the Morris and _ Hartley 
pits. Shipments were recently begun 
from the stockpiles at the Shenango 
Tener and Hull mines. Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co., Stevenson, Jordan and 
Commodore mines are shipping mod- 
erately. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. is shipping from its Franklin 
group. Its Alexandra mine was 
worked out last year, but this com- 
pany also has under lease the Braya, 
nearby, which may be opened up the 
latter part of the year preparatory to 
shipping next year. The Meadow mine 
at the east end of the range now has 
a shaft down and the first ore has 
been hoisted. The sinking of a shaft 
on this property has been attended 
with considerable trouble caused by 
sand. Shipping has also been begun 
at the Adriatic mine. 

The large deposit containing several 
million tons of Bessemer ore in sec- 
tion 11, 57-21, near Hibb‘ng, controlled 
by Coates & Miller, was leased 
to Tod, Stambaugh & Co., recently. 
It will be an underground mine and 
will be developed, ‘beginning at once. 
This deposit, with the possible ex- 
ception of the one being drilled on 
the shore of Embarrass lake, was the 
largest Bessemer deposit remaining on 
the Bessemer range, not already under 
control of interests consuming the ore. 

A petition has been filed in court 
asking for a receiver for the Belle- 
vue Pipe & Foundry Co., a _ con- 
cern that was moved from Detroit 
to Bellevue, O., about one year ago. 
The citizens of Bellevue subscribed 
$85,000 to secure the factory. The 
entire capital stock of the concern 
was $120,000. 
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Wheel Co., then be put 
danger of their 
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down to any thickness desired. It is 
also trimmed roughly to the proper 
diameter by feeding the knives down 
vertically on the edge of the wheel. 
This shaving machine is also used 
in forming odd-shaped wheels, as cup 
wheels, for instance. A cup wheel 
is molded in cylindrical form to the 
total thickness which the outside of 
the cylinder will have. The interior 
portion of the wheel is removed by 
means of the shaving machine, which 
is the only machine used in shaping 


the wheels. The material removed 
from the wheels by this machine is 
carefully collected and placed in bar- 
rels labeled with the grade and mix- 
ture, and th's material is used in 
molding up other wheels of the same 
constituency. 

After shaving, the wheels are trans- 
ferred to the kilns for their final 
burning. The kilns are four in num- 
ber, 20 feet in diameter, and strongly 
banded with iron bands. They are 
coal fired, and each kiln is provided 
with seven fireplaces. The wheels 
are placed in the kilns in piles sep- 
arated from one another by tall plas- 
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ter of paris bats, and after bricking 
up the entrance the kiln is lighted. 
The passage of the gases from the 
fire at first is into the kiln chamber, 
up through the wheels and out a dam- 
per at the top. As the burning pro- 
ceeds, this damper is gradually closed 
until at the end the passage for the 
gases is into the chamber at the top, 
then through holes in the floor, 
through passages under the floor and 
up through an annular space in the 
kiln wall. When this stage of the 
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trimmed to any angle. For instance 
some wheels are thinner at the cir- 
cumference than at the hub, and oth- 
ers thicker at the circumference. 
These latter wheels are used in uni- 
versal grinders and are made in th‘s 
manner in order to provide clearance 
when working in slots or similar sit- 
uations. One of these machines is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. After truing, a lead center is 
poured in the hole in the wheel and 
bored to the proper diameter to fit on 
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burning is reached, the kiln is at a 
white heat. The burning proceeds 
for three or four days, and then the 
fires are drawn and the wheels al- 
lowed to cool, which process takes 
about three days. 

The final operation ‘in the manufac- 
ture of the wheels is the trimming to 
exact sizes. This is done in four 
trimming lathes, three of which are 
operated on the side of the wheel and 
the third one on the face. The lathes 
are strongly built machines with both 
cross and longitudinal feeds to the 
carriage, which is provided with a 
compound rest to allow wheels to be 


the arbor, and then the wheels are 
tested for bursting strength. 

This testing is done in a machine 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 5. It 
comprises simply a pair of arbors run- 
ning in strong steel casings provided 
with doors. The arbors are provided 
with flanges and nuts on which the 
emery wheels may be mounted, and 
after the doors are closed the wheels 
are speeded up until they atta'n a rim 
velocity of about 1% miles per min- 
ute. They are subjected to this speed 
for about five minutes and in that 
time any defects in their construction 
will become apparent, and if the 
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wheel bursts the pieces are confined 
within the steel casing without injury 
Varying speeds are nec- 
essary for varying diameters, and 
these are obtained by means of a 
pair of Evans friction cones and suit- 
counter- 


to anyone. 


able cone pulleys on the 
shafts. 

Steel flanges are used to confine the 
wheel, these being made in a machine 
shop adjoining. The flanges. are 
clamped on either side of the wheel, 
and are steel castings. As the wheel 
wears down the flanges are removed 
and smaller ones substituted until the 
too small for any 


wheel becomes 
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THE ACCURACY OF COAL 
ANALYSES. 

In view of the growing favor which 
the plan of buying coal on 
heating value and 
ing, the chapter on the accuracy of 
coal analyses in the recently issued 
volume entitled, “Coals of South 
Wales,” by W. Pollard, is of special 
interest. Mr. Pollard points out that 
in the prox’mate analysis it is very 
important to work as much as pos- 
sible under constant conditions. If 
the strength of flame, time of heat- 
ing, size of crucible, etc., be altered, 
the results will almost invariably d‘f- 


a basis of 


analys's is meet- 
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further use. The use of flanges ex- 
tending almost to the rim of the wheel 
tends to strengthen it and prevent 


undue strains leading to bursting. 


As the emery worn from the wheels 
has a deleterious effect on the 
chinery if allowed to accumulate and 
work into the bearings, provision has 
been made for its removal by means 


ma- 


fans. These are piped di- 
rectly to the machines 
outdoors, so that the air in the shop 
is remarkably pure. 

The Pittsburg Wheel Co. 
was organized in December, 1907, and 
its officers are: Chas. G. Smith, pres- 
David B. Hyde, vice president; 
Al- 


of exhaust 


and exhaust 


Emery 


ident; 
J. Walter Hetzel, secretary, and 
bert W. Smith, treasurer. 


fer, and, unless these details are 


looked after, will be unreliable. 
From has been 
found that an increase of water gives 


volatile matter. 


experiments it 
an increase in tthe 
The presence of 
coal affects the 
coal which contained 12 per cent car- 
bonate of lime and magnesia, recently 
analyzed, the 
acid left in the coke after the estima- 
tion of volatile matter was only 0.9 
per cent, 11.1 had 
gone off as volatile matter. The re- 
Further, it 


carbonates in the 


also restits. In <a 


amount of carbonic 


hence per cent 
sulting ash was too low. 
is not possible to say to what extent 
the reaction CO: + ( 
| 


* = 2CO goes on, 


iderable ef- 


but this must have a consid 
fect on the result. 
The ultimate analysis is qu‘te as 
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susceptible to error as the proximate 
determination. In this analysis the 
the moisture is esti- 
may affect the percentage of 
practically all the constituents when 
expressed in percentage of pure coal. 
In one example the difference between 
moisture 


way in which 


mated 


obtained by drying in the 
toluene bath and over sulphuric ac'd 
in vacuo for 24 hours was 03 per 
cent. 

In estimating ash, the value for the 
left in the combustion tube is 
almost invariably higher than that ob- 
tained by ashing in the muffle. The 
reason is that in the combustion tube, 
where the coal is burned in oxygen, 
more of the sulphur is converted to 
sulphuric anhydride, which combines 
w'th any lime in the ash, while in 
the muffle the atmosphere is less 
highly oxidizing, and more of the 
sulphur goes off as a lower oxide; in- 
stead of combining with the lime in 
the ash. Should minerals containing 
ferrous compounds be contained in 
the coal, these will, on burning the 
coal in oxygen, become ferric. Hence 
the ash, as found by analysis, will be 
greater than the original ash in the 
coal, and the oxygen will be too low. 

When coal containing pyrites is 
burned in oxygen, the pyrites is ‘con- 
verted into ferric oxide and oxides 
of sulphur, and in the final weighing 
the oxygen, which is obtained by: dif- 
ference, will be too low. 

Carbonates in a coal are more or 
less decomposed during analysis, giv- 
ing off carbonic acid gas. This is 
absorbed by the potash bulbs, and is 
weighed with the carbonic acid 
formed by the combustion of the 
carbon in the coal. The result is that 
the carbon is too high, the true ash 
too low, and the oxygen too high. 
Corrections, however, can be made 
for this by running a special analysis 
to obtain the CO: in the ash. 

Where both carbonates and pyrites 
there will naturally be 
complications, as the oxides of sul- 
phur will combine with the ‘lime or 
magnes‘a of the carbonates, thus low- 
ering the combustible sulphur and in- 
It is not 


ash 


are present, 


creasing the sulphur-in-ash. 
possible to correct this. 


A shop building for use by the Col- 
lege of Engineers in connection with 
the Iowa State University work, Iowa 
City, Ia., has been decided upon. The 
proposed build'ng will be a large one 
and will be equipped with the ma- 
chinery from the old shops, as well 
as a large amount of new machinery 


purchased. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR LABOR AND MATERIAL. 


Labor is defined as toil or exertion, 
physical or mental, especially when fatigu 
ing, irksome or unavoidable, and _ that 
which requires hard work for its accom- 
plishment. This definition divides labor 
into two general classes, physical and 
mental. In manufacturing operations we 
have to deal with both. Hence we have 
the engineering force, the operating force. 
and the accounting force. 

To carry on the manufacture of any 
product, however simple, the first requi- 
site is labor, whether it be of the engineer 


By Oscar E. PERRIGO. 


tials to carry out plans for manufacturing, 
we must have the proper class of labor 
and the proper kind of materials for pros 
ecuting the work. Having obtained these 
we must of necessity have a proper sys- 
tem of supervision for the labor and 
proper methods for handling the ma- 
terials. 

And not only must the supervising sys- 
tem be of the best, and the methods of 
handling material of the most approved 
form, but we must have accurate and 
comprehensive systems of recording and 
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who plans or of the mechanic who does 
the manual work. Capital is also essen- 
tial, but capital does not perform the 
work; it is rather the means by which 
others are induced to perfurm it, while 
the laborer, acting for himself, may by 
his labor produce that which he may sell, 
provided he possesses the other essential, 
material. The opportunity to labor is 
furnished by the possession of material 
upon which to work. To possess this 
material we must again have labor, as of 
the miner who digs the ore. So that 
whichever way we turn the indispensabil- 
ity of labor is at once, and at all times 
apparent. 

Thus labor and material are the two 
absolute essentials to manufacturing. The 
manner of obtaining them is quite another 
question. 

If labor and material are the first essen- 
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accounting for the various circumstances 
and conditions, hours and rates, output 
and efficiency of labor, and the kind, 
quality, price and quantities of the dif 
ferent classes of material that we find it 
necessary to use. 

In a previous article entitled “Record 
ing and Accounting fur Time,” various 
systems were discussed and numerous 
forms of time cards were shown. These 
cards were designed by men well trained 
in the business and represented ideas, both 
from different parts of this country and 
from England. There remains, however, 
something to be said on the subject of 
what is frequently termed “productive” 
and “non-productive” labor. The question 
as to which of these accounts a certain 
item of labor shall be charged has caused 
much discussion and there a:.e many hon- 
est differences of opinion in regard to it. 

The questions at issue are not questions 
of fact, since all labor, whether mental 


or physical, whether administrative or 
clerical, and whether physical labor is ap- 
plied directly upon the output, or in re- 
pairing the building in which the work is 
done, must finally be borne by the output 
and become a part of its cost. The ques- 
tions are rather those of method in -the 
system of accounting by which the most 
valuable information may be gained dur- 
ing the process of manufacture. 

Accounting is not only a means of ar- 
riving at and exhibiting a final result 
which gives valuable records of the busi- 
ness transactions which it covers, but in 
the modern conception from time to time 
during the progress of. the work, which 
shall enable one to judge of the state of 
the business in detail, the success of the 
methods in use for administrative, cleri- 
cal and mechanical purposes, or the defi- 
ciencies in these methods, which will point 
to or suggest the ways and means for 
their improvement, until success shall be 
achieved by a close and frequent com- 
parison of results. Considered in this 
light, accounting takes on a much more 
comprehensive scope than formerly, and 
becomes one of the studies which should 
be of interest to the engineer, rather than 
left entirely to the bookkeeper who is lia 
ble to view the matter entirely from a 
clerical conception. 

In discussing the question of pro- 
ductive and non-productive labor, we may 
say in general terms that productive labor 
is all labor, by hand or machine, which is 
performed upon the material entering into 
the product and that non-productive labor 
is all other labor, material or physical, 
performed in and about the plant. This 
is, of course, assuming that the busi- 
ness is entirely manufacturing, and does 
not include the selling of the product, 
since the selling is no part of the manu- 
facturing cost and the expense for labor 
in that department is not included. 

The fact that labor of certain kinds is 
considered as non-productive does not ex- 
clude its cost from the accounts whose 
purpose is to give information as to the 
total cost of the product, but rather a 
term by which different classes of labor 
are distinguished in accounting operations. 
That which is commonly called non-pro- 
ductive labor is just as necessary to turn- 
ing out the product as that called produc- 
tive labor. 

Usually men occupying certain positions 
are habitually classed on the productive 
labor accounts, and certain others on the 
non-productive labor accounts. But this is 
not always the case, since some of this 
labor, whether mental or physical, may 
sometimes be charged as direct labor and 
applied to the factory cost of the product; 
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and again, under slightly differing condi- 
tions, it may become non-productive labor 
and go into one of the direct Jabor classes. 

It will assist to a better understanding 
of the question of labor classification if 
we assign the different kinds of labor to 
one or the other of the three classes of 
productive, non-productive, and a third 
class which may be assigned to either 
under certain circumstances. We _ will 
first arrange this classification as it will 
stand for a machine shop or manufactur- 
ing plant, having a general office and an 
engineering force. This classification wiil 
be substantially as follows: 

Productive Labor. 


Machinists } 

Operatives When working on = ma- 
Apprentices chines, at the bench, at as- 
Helpers sembling, erecting, forging, 
Blacksmiths hardening, or in_ helping 
Forgemen those engaged upon any of 
Hardeners these operations, or parts, or 


Annealers material constituting the prod- 
Laborers uct. 


Non-Productive Labor—In Manufac- 
turing Departments. 


Factory manager Electricians 
Superintendent Tool keepers 
Assistant superintend- Store keepers and their 


ents clerks, laborers, etc. 
Foremen Carpenters 
Assistant foremen Belt fixers 


Gang bosses Crane men 
Time study men Elevator men 
Time clerk Shop transportation men 
Manager’s and_ super- Oilers 
intendent’s clerks Sweepers 


Stenographers Watchmen 
Engineers Errand boys 
Firemen Yard gang 


GENERAL OFFICE. 
The entire general office force. 
STABLES, 


Stablemen Teamsters 
Occupations That Are Sometimes Pro- 
ductive and Sometimes Non- 
Productive Labor. 

When working direct- 
Mechanical engineers ly on the product, or 
Draftsmen upon work which by 
Tool makers contract or agreement 
Pattern makers is to be charged direct- 
Pattern apprentices ly to a production or- 
Mill men der, their labor is pro- 
Laborers ductive. Otherwise it is 

non-productive. 


An iron foundry may be run as one of 
the manufacturing departments, but there 
will be advantages in considering it as a 
separate plant, connected with the manu- 
facturing portion of the plant only by 
way of the general office. The method 
which seems best adapted to handling the 
labor account in the foundry is to divide 
labor into three accounts of “Productive,” 
“Non-Productive” and “Tonnage Expense 
Labor.” By this plan the following classi- 
fication will be made. 

Productive Labor. 


Working in green sand, 
Molders loam, and dry sand, and 
Helpers whether on floor work, 
bench work, or molding 


Apprentices 

Core makers machine work, providing 
Helpers the resulting castings are 
Apprentices to go into regular prod- 


uct to be sold and shipped, 


Casting cleaners 
or used in the product of 


Chippers 


Laborers J the manufacturing depart- 
ments. 
Tonnage Expense Labor. 
Melters, 


Cupola and ladle liners, 
Charging men, 

Sand and facing mixers, 
Laborers on this class of work, 
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Yard men, handling charging metal, 

Molders, helpers and apprentices when making 
shop castings, 

Laborers, recovering foundry scrap. 

Laborers, cleaning up shop, and removing 
refuse, dirt, etc. 

Laborers, loading and unloading materials. 

Non-Productive Labor. 


Superintendent Watchman 
Zlerks Crane men 
Foremen Laborers 


Electrician Night men 
Carpenters } When not on work chargeable 
to a production order. 
Blacksmith J 
If the iron foundry is a part of a manu- 


facturing plant it must bear its proper 
share of the expense of the general office, 
A fair basis for thus assessing a portion 
of the General Office expense against the 
foundry will be the proportionate total 
number of men in the manufacturing de- 
partment and in the foundry. If it is an 
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2. Repairs and maintenance of real 
estate. Labor on land, fences, roads, 
buildings, etc. 

3. Production. All labor applied di- 
rectly to getting out the product. 

4. Experimental work. Designing, 
building and testing new machines, while 
in the experimental state. 

5. General expense, or overhead bur- 
den. 

6. Selling expense, including advertis- 
ing and similar publicity expenses. 

7. Engineering and drawing when not 
properly chargeable to any of the 
above classes. 

It.will be understood that each of these 
general accounts are sub-divided into 
many different accounts, and as these will 
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entirely separate plant it must have a 
commercial office of its own, through 
which to transact business with its cus- 
tomers. 

It will, of course, be understood that 
the above classification relates only to the 
general classes of labor, distinguishing 
between that which is usually considered 
productive and that which is not. In the 
case of the foundry the class denomin- 
ated tonnage expenses is productive 
labor. This special class is arranged for 
the foundry, so as to give more detailed 
and perfected information in the matters 
and conditions peculiar to the foundry and 
its operations. 

For the purposes of the accountants in 
gathering these labor accounts into the 
proper general accounts of the company 
another classification of labor accounts, as 
used in several large establishments, will 
be necessary. It is as follows: 

1. New construction work. Buildings, 
bridges, roads, ete. 


be determined by the nature of the busi- 
ness and the kinds and the classes of pro- 
duct turned out, it is manifestly impossible 
to indicate them here. For instance, a 
plant building electrical machinery and 
apparatus would have an entirely differ- 
ent list of accounts from one building 
engines, or another building machine tools. 

The arrangement of these various ac- 
counts at the inauguration of a new busi- 
ness is an important matter and should be 
carefully considered by men trained to 
manufacturing accounting, otherwise there 
will be many changes and additions and 
some accounts will be thrown out alto- 
gether as the conditions manifest them- 
selves more clearly and prominently in the 
actual experience of daily routine. . Com- 
petent planning at the outset will elimi- 
nate most of these difficulties, and much 
unnecessary labor. 

The details of securing a record of the 
time to be charged and the methods of 
handling these records has been fully con- 
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sidered in a previous article on recording - 


and accounting for time, in which various 
styles of time cards and different methods 
of using them are given, as well as a 
brief statement of the recent advances 
in this department of accounting. 
Secondary only in importance to the 
labor question is that of materials. Here, 
again, we meet with a large variety of 
articles that are to be classified and ar- 
ranged according to their nature and uses 
and divided into numerous sub-classes for 
convenience of purchasing, handling, 
storing and issuing, as well as consider- 
ing their ultimate destination in the plant. 
The requirements of the successful 
handling of material, or in other words, 
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sions of stock to purchase, as well as with 
the factory manager, or the general man- 
ager, as the case may be, to get his in- 
structions and wishes as to the general 
direction of his work and the advisability 
of taking advantage of certain market 
conditions from time to time as they may 
occur. 

The question of purchasing material at 
the proper time is of much importance. 
Experience teaches that the entire shop 
organization has been thrown out of ef- 
fective working condition, contracts have 
failed and expensive, and not infrequently, 
disastrous litigation has ensued, on ac- 
count of the non-arrival of material for 
carrying on the manufacturing work. It 
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in several of these cards at proper inter- 
vals. 

It will be the duty of the store keeper 
to make such provisions and dispositions 
as will fulfill the second requirement in 
arranging the store room and planning 
the location of the different classes of 
articles so that they may be safely kept in 
good condition and within convenient 
reach when wanted. Articles frequently 
called for will be placed nearest the point 
of issue, and generally heavy articles will 
be placed near the floor and lighter arti- 
cles on higher shelves, etc. Racks, sets 
of bins, shelves and other sets of recep- 
tacles will be so arranged as to obstruct 
as little as possible the free passage from 
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store keeping, may be stated in general 
terms as, 

1. To economically purchase materials 
of good quality and well adapted to the 
purpose for which they are to be used. 2. 
To store these materials safely, conveni- 
ently, and in an orderly and well classi- 
fied manner. 3. To handle and issue 
these materials promptly and with an 
economical expenditure of time. 4. To 
accurately account for the receipt and is- 
suance of all material, and to show at any 
moment the minimum and maximum 
amounts, and the amount actually on 
hand, of any article in the store room. 

To answer the first requirement would 
ordinarily be considered as the work and 
responsibility of the purchasing agent. 
Primarily the responsibility does belong to 
this official, yet without the active co- 
operation of certain other officials he can- 
not satisfactorily and successfully perform 
his duties. The store keeper must keep 
him informed as to his stock on hand, and 
as to any complaints that may be made in 
reference to the stock issued to the manu- 
facturing departments. The purchasing 
agent should keep in close touch with the 
superintendent and his assistants, and the 
foremen of the different departments, that 
he may have the advantage of their judg- 
ment as to the proper grades and dimen- 
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Fic. 2—Carp AND C: 


is, therefore, the duty of all operating offi- 
cials to be well informed on the question 
of the supply of material for use in their 
respective jurisdictions; as to whether it 
is on hand in their departments or in the 
store room; if in neither place, whether it 
has been ordered, and the date it is ex- 
pected to arrive. In this case they will 
make a note of the date, upon the order 
upon which the material is to be used. 
Repeated and persistent inquiries must be 
made of the purchasing department and 
the matter followed up until the material 
is on hand. 


To aid in carrying out this plan the 
“Follow-up Material Card” shown in 
Fig 1 is used by the superintendent and 
his assistants, mechanical engineers, fore- 
men, store keeper, and other interested 
officials. It is sent to the purchasing 
agent, who will enter the information ask- 
ed and return the card to the official who 
signed it. It will serve to remind the pur- 
chasing department of the need of the 
material and give the manufacturing de- 
partment some idea as to when it may be 
expected. If it is not received at that 
time the purchasing agent should be again 
notified, Should the need of the material 
be urgent and the expected arrival quite a 
distant date, it may be necessary to send 
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ARD HOLDER FOR SHELVES, BINS, ETC. SIZES, 

x 3 AND 214 x 314 INCHES. 
any part of the store room to the point 
of issue. All raw material, manufactured 
or partly manufactured stock should be 
carefully classified and certain portions of 
the store room assigned to each class, or 
sub-class. 

Bins, boxes, shelves, or other recepta- 
cles should be plainly marked showing the 
contents and the quantity they contain. 
For this purpose card holders of sheet or 
cast brass or iron, as may be most con- 
venient, are provided as shown in Fig. 2, 
of two or more sizes, as may be necessary, 
holding cards 114 x 3, and 2%4 x 3% in- 
ches, and of the form shown. The name 
of the article is written in large, plain 
letters at the top and its dimensions on the 
next line. Then follows the unit of count 
or weight as dozens, gross, pound, etc. 
The next line gives the minimum and 
maximum quantities, between which the 
stock should be maintained. The remain- 
ing portion of the card is ruled in verti- 
cal columns for the purpose of: Entering 
the amount of material of this kind re- 
ceived; subtracting from this amount the 
quantities issued from time to time. Thus 
the amount on hand is always shown on 
the card. These cards may be of different 
colors for different classes of material. 
This will be found a great convenience 
in quickly locating the different classes, 
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particularly those from which issues are 
seldom made, 


To provide for the third and fourth re- 
quirements, in the prompt, accurate and 
economical handling of materials and to 
account for their receipt and issue, the 
following methods are presented as those 
in successful use in many plants. 


Every article of material will be ac- 
counted for on a stock ledger card. This 
card, like that in the card holder where 
the material is stored, gives the descrip- 
tion of the article and the minimum and 
maximum quantities. The remaining 
space is devoted to (1) a record of ma- 
terial received, (2) a much greater por- 
tion to that issued, as the material is re- 
ceived in considerable quantities and at 
comparatively long intervals, while issues 
being made frequently and in small quan- 
tities, require much space in which to re- 
cord them. 

Material is entered on the card as soon 
as it is received, adding the amount to 
that on hand. As issues are made they 
are entered, giving the date and amount, 
the total being carried out on the horizon- 
tal line. They may at any time be added 
vertically and subtracted from the total 
amount received to show the balance on 
hand. When this card is filled up the 
amount on hand is ascertained and car- 
ried on to another card and future oper- 
ations entered as before. The cards are 
printed upon both sides with the same 
form so as to increase the space for en- 
tries. 

The importance of establishing mini- 
mum quantities for each article should 
be given careful attention, Various meth- 
ods have been proposed for this purpose, 
but in many plants it is left to the store 
keeper, who, if he carefully observes the 
movement of his stock will soon arrive 
at the proper figures. It may be calcu- 
lated by using the amounts issued through 
a period of three or six months, with rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

By careful attention to this matter the 
store keeper may be able to save much 
unnecessary expense for stock and ma- 
terial kept an unusually long time on the 
shelves, and should changes occur which 
render the stock more or less obsolete 
there will be a smaller quantity to work 
off. Once every three or six months the 
amounts shown on the stock ledger cards 
should be checked by the quantities of 
stock actually found on hand so as to cor- 
rect any errors that may have been made 
in keeping the routine accounts of re- 
ceipts and issues. By this method a per- 
petual inventory is kept which is at all 
times and instantly available for the in- 
formation of the store keeper, the pur- 
chaser, or any of the managing officials 
who desire to know any of the details re- 
lating to this department, where so many 
thousands of articles are stered and fre- 
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quently costing many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Raw material, and such as is too heavy 
or too bulky to be kept in the store room 
proper will be stored in any available 
warehouse, storage shed, etc., and there 
represented by the cards shown in Fig. 
1, and in the store keeper’s office by stock 
ledger cards, the same as if it was actually 
in the store room. No person will be al- 
lowed to interfere with the store keeper’s 
charge and control of it. 

Material should be issued on a properly 
authorized requisition. These requisitions 
will be signed by the foreman of the de- 
partment to which the material is to be 
sent. The foreman’s authorization will 
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in the lower left hand corner. After 
making the proper entries on his stock 
ledger card, he will send the requisition 
card to the cost clerk. Thus this card is 
not only a requisition, but a receipt, and 
when sent to the cost clerk it becomes also 
an invoice of goods issued to the manu- 
facturing departments. The foremen have 
their requisition cards in blocks with 
sheets of paper, printed with the same 
form, between them, and by the use of a 
piece of carbon paper the card is made a 
carbon copy of the original on paper, 
which is held for reference in making up 
the material account. In planning any 
sort of an accounting system the idea 
should always be kept in mind to make 
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usually be the possession of a regularly 
issued and numbered order for perform- 
ing the work for which he calls for ma- 
terial. Should he call for material for 
any other purpose he will state the pur- 
pose, or, as in the case of such consumable 
supplies as oil, waste, etc., he will write 
“for general use.” In some _ establish- 
ments one form of requisition is used for 
material for production orders, and an- 
other form, printed upon a different color 
of paper for consumable supplies. How- 
ever, the form shown in Fig. 3, will be 
found quite sufficient for all purposes al- 
though it is a decided advantage to use 
two colors of paper and the words “to 
apply on order No.” may be changed to 
“for general use,” thus adapting it for a 
consumable supply requisition. 

This requisition is printed upon a 3 x 5 
inch card, and gives first a serial number 
from the department from which it ema- 
nates, the date, and the name of the de- 
partment. Then follows the quantity, the 
sizes and a description of the articles de- 
sired. Below is a space for the order 
number and the signature of the foreman. 
When the store keeper issues the articles 
he requires the signature of the person to 
whom they are delivered, and then en- 
ters in the column headed “value” the cost 
of the articles issued and places the date 
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AND SUPPLIES. S1zE, 3 x 5 INCHES. 


one card or one blank serve as many pur- 
poses as possible. This is economy in the 
expense of printed matter, and what is of 
much more consequence, of time in per- 
forming the necessary clerical work. 
There is another advantage in passing the 
blank along from one office or department 
to another, distributing its information 
and acquiring new importance from the 
entries made upon it as it passes along. 
It is more valuable because it has all the 
force of an original entry and is subject 
to none of the liabilities to mistakes that 
frequently occur when the information 
is copied again and again by different 
persons. Whatever plans or methods are 
adopted for reasons of economy they 
should not take precedence over the neces- 
sity for accuracy. It is of the utmost 
importance that all entries required by 
whatever system or method is in oper- 
ation, be made promptly and properly, for 
unless this is done the best system ever 
devised will end in a failure. 


The Crucible Steel Co. of Amer’ca 
is now occupying the new warehouse 
at Chicago, a full description of 
which appeared in the July 30 issue 
of THe Iron TRADE Review. All the stock 
was moved from the old warehouse 
within the past few days. 
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TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE STRUCTURAL 


What enters into the make-up of a 
modern structural plant is largely a 
matter of opinion among engineers. 
It might not be foreign to the sub- 
ject to say that no progress is pos- 
sible, or no improvements are made, 
w'thout touching some sort of vested 
interest, which will raise frequent- 
ly the most strenuous objections, all 
from purely personal motives. This 
applies to the smallest detail of shop 
improvement. A man forms his opin- 
ion largely if not altogether by his 
personal experience, colored more or 
less by the opinion and the experi- 
ence of others with whom he comes 
in contact. 

A man who has worked for years 
at the same job, say punching, shear- 
ing or riveting or any other job in 
the shop and has’ become highly 
skilled in his particular work, will 
usually oppose any change in method 
no matter how good. Skill simply 
means that a man has reached the 
point where he can perform certain 
operations in a mechan‘cal manner 
and where the mind guides only in a 
general way. To make any changes, 
requires new mental efforts, hence 
the tendency or inclination to rebel 
when the mind has dropped into a 
groove. 

Three Elements in Shop. 

In a structural shop as in any other 
manufacturing establishment there are 
three elements—management, work- 
men and equipment. Each is a part 
of the whole and any deficiency in 
one must, in a way, be made up by 
the others. There is a certain bal- 
ance between them which must _ be 
maintained to get results and keep 
up with the march of progress. 

Regarding what constitutes a suc- 
cessful shop, all plants showing a 
balance at the end of the year are 
supposed to be successful, yet this is 
very far from true. In the fabricat- 
ing business some rather primitive 
shops compete all along the line, 
even in shop-costs, with some of the 
best-equipped plants. Analyzing con- 
ditions in such shops the reason can 
be readily discovered. The shortcom- 


ings of the equipment can be made up 





1From a paper presented before the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, June 
16, and published in the society journal, Vol. 
24, No. 6, page 303. 

2Engineer with Standard Bridge Tool Co., 
Pittsburg. 


SHOP. 
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by the higher efficiency in manage- 
ment and men, a_ condition § rather 
hard to obtain with present industrial 
conditions. There is yet another type 
of shop that apparently successfully 
competes with limited facilities. These 
usually are the very old established 
concerns with men who have been 
in their service for years, where any 
change or improvement in method is 
frowned upon and where likewise no 
new blood or very little is ever in- 
troduced. The organization is the 
simplest, the fixed expense low and 
the efficiency of the men jis_ high. 
Such conditions in a shop would be 
ideal if it did not entail slow but 
sure extinction in the end. 

The company constantly striving 
for betterment from the nature of 
things has higher fixed charges, the 
up-keep of the plant is more and the 
depreciation greater. If at the end 
of the year, even if the shop shows 
no greater money return to its own- 
ers than the shop cited above, its 
management has been a success; for 
instead of losing vitality it has in- 
creased it. This coupled with the 
better and superior class of work, 
made possible by the better equip- 
ment, ought to prove entirely satis- 
fying to the owners. 

The author bel’eves in making im- 
p-ovements in shops, and_ speaking 
from experience, this should always 
be done gradually. Too much new 
blood and too many swift changes 
mean disorganization and friction and 
may double the cost of making im- 
provements. 

The Handling Problem. 

Fabricating plants have peculiarities 
of their own. The problem involved 
here is one largely of handling. This 
applies not only in carry:ng material 
about for the various operations, but 
the actual operation as well. Position- 
ing a piece in a shear or punch or 
for riveting takes greater time than 
actually performing the work. In 
machine shops, the efforts to reduce 
costs are largely aimed at reducing 
time of operation, this by improved 
and more powerful tools, increasing 
cutting speeds, the use of high speed 
steel, jigs, etc. In fabricating shops 
the aim has been almost exclusively 
to lessen the time to position the ma- 
terial for the required operation and 


to remove it afterward. In a modern 
shop this is in evidence everywhere, 
in the arrangement of overhead 
cranes, skids, punches, reaming gan- 
tries, special cranes for handling riv- 
eting work, etc. 

In laying out a plant, taking into 
consideration all the various details, 
it is easy to go astray. The shop 
must be laid out to work almost as 
a unit and consequently all the vari- 
ous operations must be well balanced 
and properly located in relation to 
each other to work on an economical 
basis. The idea of bu'‘lding a struc- 
tural plant on a scale for taking care 
of future growth and equipped only 
for present needs sounds well in the- 
ory but is not so easy to carry out 
in practice, if efficiency ‘s an object. 
A machine shop or a foundry may 
be enlarged from t'me to time with- 
out destroying the general scheme, 
but this is almost impossible in a 
fabricating plant as to keeping it 
properly arranged and not disturbing 
the equipment already installed. 

In a progressive shop the gradual 
changes in the management, men and 
methods, make altogether uncertain 
the laying down of any shop scheme 
to be carried out in the distant future. 
Better results are obtained to equip 
for the present and the future will 
care for itself. Provid'ng equipment 
for extremes is also wrong, as for 
instance to provide a 10-ton crane 
where 95 per cent of the lifts will not 
exceed 2,000 pounds. Such _ condi- 
tions exist in the marking, shearing 
and punching area. Cranes of ample 
capacity of course should be provid- 
ed, yet better results are obtained in 
installing cranes adapted for the 
lighter lifts and by dividing loads for 
the heavier ones. This applies also to 
machine capacity. 

Keep Material On the Move. 

The aim in a modern plant is to 
have the material always moving for- 
ward from one operation to the next. 
Return movements of course are 
bound to occur but this should be 
made the exception and not the rule. 
As previously mentioned, to obtain 
the highest efficiency the shop must 
work as a unit and this makes im- 
portant the location of each section 
in relation to the other. Local con- 
ditions usually affect shop plans more 
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or less but the best conditions are 
obtained when the storage yard can 
be located at the entering end of the 
shop and the loading yard at the 
finishing end. 

Narrow gage tracks should run 
through the shop connecting the two. 
Some shops have tracks running into 
the shop from the storage yard on a 
slight down grade, permitting loaded 
cars to be run into the shop by grav- 
ity alone. If from the arrangement 
of the plant, an outlet for material 
must be provided through the storage 
yard, another parallel track may be 
run without the grade. 

The first operation in the shop is 
marking and_ shearing, followed by 
punching and storing. The storage 
space for punched mater‘al practically 
makes a division. Beyond the storage 
space comes assembling and reaming, 
riveting and finishing and whatever 
other operations are required. 

Accounting for Material. 

To keep account of material as it is 
received, the storage yard is usually 
divided in numbered sections. The 
foreman receives material sheets of 
each contract with blank spaces for 
the date when received, number of 
section stored in yard and also the 
date when finally delivered to the 
shop.’ In this way he can look after 
every piece that comes into the yard 
up to the time it is delivered to the 
shop. In the best shops the marking 
and shearing are placed together. Ma- 
terial brought in on narrow gage cars 
from the yard is handled by over- 
head cranes and placed on_ storage 
skids. I believe in providing skids 
throughout the shop for placing the 
material, putting nothing on the floor 
except such pieces as can be handled 
without the crane. For storage, skids 
10 to 12 inches high are used; for 
marking about 28 to 30 inches; for 
punches usually about the same he’ght 
as the die and also about 28 to 30 
inches. For assembling, 20 to 24 
inches is about the right height. For 
serving shears a combination of roll- 
ers and skids are used in many shops. 
Skids facilitate handling of material 
throughout in bulk as well as in de- 
tail and keep the shop in an orderly 
appearance. They should’ be an- 
chored down tightly since loose skids 
scattered around a shop floor are a 
nuisance; the men are shifting them 
around, cranes are apt to push them 
over in handling material, and they 
are never arranged properly for any 
purpose. 

The Punch Shop. 

Punching seems a simple operation 

at first but becomes more and more 
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complex the deeper one goes into it. 
Many shops simply range their ma- 
chines along the wall and provide 
overhead slings to feed material 
through. A traveling crane covers 
the whole floor space to bring and 
carry away the material. With this 
arrangement the most valuable part 
of the shop is not utilized but merely 
used for storage of material. In 
some cases, punches are located in 
the center of the shop, roll tables be- 
ing used instead of slings, but if 
many machines are to ‘be served the 
overhead crane cannot possibly keep 
them going. Another system adopted 
by some of the leading shops, is to 
run special cranes transversely in the 
shop to serve all tools and various 
operations as well as punches. This 
system permits a better arrangement 
of tools on the floor and avo‘ds waste 
space. It does not, however, provide 
any means for transferring material 
forward and for doing this, narrow 
gage cars must be used. Carrying of 
material in bulk in the punch shop 
or providing means for carrying from 
one end of the shop to the other is 
not so much desired as the prompt 
serving of tools and in a properly ar- 
ranged shop, such movement of ma- 
terials should be the rare exception. 
When it does occur the cars provide 
a sure and safe means. 

To get the best results from each 
punch, these should be specialized as 
much as possible, keeping each ma- 
chine on one class of work as much 
as conditions will permit. The serv- 
ing of the punch for feeding material 
is receiving more and more atten- 
tion. In my mind the feeding appa- 
ratus is as important if not more so, 
than the punch itself. Roll tables 
used with a punch equipped with a 
gag, and controlling material with a 
hand lever give excellent results. It 
is a step in advance of the overhead 
sling and trolley, besides permitt'ng 
a more suitable crane system to be 
installed and a_ better arrangement 
of machines on the floor. 

Of course the ideal way of punch- 
ing material is with a spacing table 
as a suitable machine of this kind 
eliminates many difficulties. The 
spacing table is one of the most im- 
portant tools in the shop because it 
touches so many vital points. It re- 
duces the template making, eliminates 
marking, does better punching and 
more of it at less cost and also effects 
considerable saving in the assembling 
and reaming through the better spac- 
ing of holes. In a way it even 
touches social quest‘ons and makes 
punching an art. It also helps to 
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conserve our vanishing lumber supply 
by decreasing the consumption of 
template lumber. 

Troubles in Punching. 

Punching of material has many mys- 
teries of its own and the behavior of 
the material is the source of much 
trouble. Curving of angles particu- 
larly, is a bugbear of the shop. 
Straightening is not only a slow and 
tedious job but stretches and strains 
the piece, affecting the spacing of 
holes, gives trouble in the assem- 
bling, necessitates reaming and af- 
fects more or less the elastic limit of 
material. In designing, attention is 
seldom paid to this treatment of the 
material and it is considered a sort 
of unavoidable evil necessary to fab- 
ricating. 

Plates also stretch in punching, par- 
ticularly thick and narrow cover or 
universal plates, and this stretching 
varies with every piece punched in 
both plates and shapes. There are 
several causes for th's trouble aside 
from the mere thickness of the metal. 
In rolling, the heavier sections retain 
the heat longer and are finished at a 
much greater temperature than the 
thinner ones. The direct results of 
this is to lower the elastic lim‘t in the 
thick sections, leaving the metal soft- 
er and with a greater tendency to 
stretch in punching. Pieces having 
the same section will show variations 
due also more or less tto rolling at 
various temperatures. 

The shape of the punch used also 
has some bearing on this and many 
shops use punches with slightly con- 
vex ends to strengthen the cutting 
edge, thereby greatly increasing the 
life. This shape creates a slight tend- 
ency to drift the material out, away 
from the cutting edge and stretches 
the material about the hole. Such 
punches are very hard to strip unless 
kept well greased. 

Some years ago the writer made 
some experiments to determine how 
much the shape of the punches af- 
fected the stretch of the material. It 
was found that punches with convex 
ends increased the stretch very ma- 
terially and this was still further in- 
creased by the shape and the size of 
the tip made for centering. -. Flat 
punches were much better and made 
a cleaner hole, while punches with a 
slightly concave point punched a hole 
almost as clean as a drill and freed 
themselves without a_ stripper. Im 
punching thick angles with such 
punches the curving is not entirely 
eliminated, but is greatly reduced. 
These are not, however, practical for 
general use, the edges breaking off 
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rap'dly after punching several hun- 
dred holes instead of 2,000 to 4,000 
as obtained with the standard punch- 
es. On a spacing table the tendency 
to stretch can be reduced by using 
flat punches made with a slight clear- 
ance and without a tip, which pro- 
duces a clean-cut hole and _ strips 
easily. 
Variations in Steel. 

In relation to the difference of elas- 
tic limit and the variations in hard- 
ness in ordinary open-hearth steel, 
every shop superintendent knows that 
no two pieces are ever found al'ke. 
These vary from extreme softness to 
glass-like hardness, in extreme cases 
flying to pieces in punching, or crack- 
ing about the hole. In punching thin 
plates or shapes which are very apt 
to be hard from rolling at low heat 
the hardness is indicated by the loud 
report made by the punch in pene- 
trating. 

Next to the punching in the shop 
comes the storage for punched ma- 
terial. The importance of providing 
ample storage space for punched stuff 
is not appreciated in many _ shops, 
that is, for all material except details, 
which should be sheared, punched and 
stored with the aim of avoiding un- 
necessary carrying. Many plants pre- 
fer to segregate this part of the work 
in a small building. This is not nec- 
essary, as the storing of the details 
should be done not far from the as- 
semblers, at least as close as it can 
be done with the shear and punch 
properly located. 

This storage space, like the storage 
yard, may be divided in numbered 
sections and material delivered there 
can be easily located. The foreman 
in charge of the punch shop can trace 
the material from the time he receives 
it from the storage yard, until it pass- 
es out of his hands in the storage 
space ready for the assemblers. 

Low level skids about 8 to 10 inch- 
es high, should be provided for the 
shapes and narrow plates. For wide 
plates a very good plan is to store 
them on edge rather than flat on top 
of each other, as it is usually the 
case the plates on the bottom of the 
pile are wanted first and the top ones 
must all be moved to get them. Among 
other advantages it saves space, the 
plates are not so apt to be bent in 
being handled edgewise as lengthwise, 
and they can be picked up by the 
crane more easily. A good way is 
to provide strong posts placed three 
or four feet apart in the ground in 
rows about 18 inches wide, the height 
being governed by the width of the 
plates to be stored. In _ handling, 
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yokes fitted with a pin must be kept 
handy, and one of these is slipped on 
near the center of plate in one of the 
edge holes. The crane can then pick 
up the whole mass and deposit it in 
a rack, the yoke being left on until 
the plate is delivered to the assem- 
blers. 
The Assembling Operation. 

The assembling should be close to 
the storage space. Strong skids about 
6 feet apart and 24 inches high and 
topped with about 70-pound rails 
make a very good arrangement. This 
provides a level space for assembling 
of material and avoids the danger of 
the use of wooden horses, which are 
unsatisfactory. In some shops space 
on the floor is provided for assem- 
bling large girders. Plates with T-slots 
are located 10 to 12 feet apart on 
concrete piers and all carefully lev- 
eled. In this way the assembling ot 
girders is greatly simplified. The 
bottom chord is first placed on the 
plates and by blocking up on differ- 
ent plates any desired number can 
be quickly obtained without the use 
of strings. 

Reaming and Riveting. 

The arrangement for the reaming 
and riveting is largely affected by the 
system of cranes adopted. Reaming 
and riveting gantries will permit good 
use of the floor space and allow an 
economical arrangement and division 
of the tools. An overhead trolley is 
just as good to handle a riveter, but 
when located in the middle of the 
floors it interferes with the overhead 
cranes and it is impossible, unless the 
shop be pushed to extreme length, to 
get sufficient wall space to string all 
operations along the wall. It is not 
a question whether it is better to 
handle or serve riveters by means of 
gantry or overhead trolley, but simply 
which will work the better and use 
all the available floor space to the 
best advantage. 

Riveting, like punching, has many 
problems. The end to attain, of 
course, is to drive tight rivets at as 
low a cost as possible. This is at- 
fected in many ways. Some _ shops 
have trouble with loose rivets, which 
must be cut out and replaced. I be- 
lieve that a great deal of this trouble 
is caused by the carbonizing and scal- 
ing of the rivets in gas furnaces. In 
the Pittsburg district many firms 
make their own rivets, heating the 
bars in a natural gas furnace and in- 
cidentally soaking in carbon, which 
forms a hard steel skin all around, 
varying in thickness according to the 
time exposed. And again this process 
is continued when heating for driving, 
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the rivets being allowed to soak in 
the furnace for hours sometime before 
being used. By this time the amount 
of carbon absorbed is so large that 
the rivets are practically hard steel. 

This condition is a source of trou- 
ble in riveting. Carbonized rivets, 
even if highly heated, are very hard 
to drive, the metal will not flow in 
upsetting, the button sets are quickly 
worn and the wear on the riveter is 
greatly increased. Riveting at best is 
difficult. In driving rivets, the metal 
is upset first where the pressure is 
directly applied. As one head of the 
rivet is already formed and one of the 
forming dies fits this head snugly, the 
upsetting first begins at the extreme 
end, gradually forming the head as 
the riveter closes, the upsetting of the 
body to fill the hole being the last. 
This is the chief difficulty, as the body 
is the last to receive the pressure, 
while it is the first to begin to cool 
from coming in contact with the ma- 
terial. Combining this tendency to 
cool rapidly in the hole with rivets 
having a hard steel surface from ab- 
sorbing carbon in heating, more or 
less trouble can scarcely be avoided. 

Avoidance of Rivet Troubles. 

To avoid carbonizing altogether in- 
volves problems in furnace construc- 
tion and the rivets should not be al- 
lowed to come in contact with the 
flame. To remove scales, which is 
also a factor to consider, I believe it 
would pay to pickle the rivets, the 
cost thus incurred be‘ng saved in 
the repairs of upsetting dies. 

Structural material costs about two 
and a half or three times as much as 
the fabricating. There are, I believe, 
possibilities here. If a modern plant 
does not reduce cost of fabricating, 
but produces a better class of work, 
permitting a higher factor of safety 
to be used as a direct result, a sav- 
ing in material is made possible. This 
is a greater consideration than the 
mere reducing of fabricating cost. 

The Human Element. 

In the arrangement of a shop, the 
first cost of tools is not so much a 
consideration as what the cost of 
maintenance will be in proportion to 
results obtained. Into this also enters 
the human element that is to run the 
shop. The study of social questions 
in connection with the engineering of 
the plant does receive consideration 
usually, but it should receive far 
more than it does. Careless and in- 
different management fosters this 
“don’t-care-whether-school - keeps - or- 
not” spirit so much in evidence in 
some shops. The direct fruit of this 
is low efficiency per man, inferior 
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work, abuse of tools and machinery, 
and waste of supplies. There is no 
doubt that a careful and considerate 
management, while it will not entirely 
eliminate this, will greatly reduce it. 
There is a dispos‘tion to treat abuse 
of machinery and general lack of in- 
terest in workmen as an evidence of 
limited intelligence. To a certain ex- 
tent this may be true, but I believe 
also that shop conditions have consid- 
erable to do with it. In many shops, 


to increase the output and at the 
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same time let the men share with the 
company the benefit, the premium 
plan is used. This plan has 
found satisfactory wherever it was 
given a fair trial. It means a little 
more bookkeeping, but it is certainly 
worth many times the extra expense. 
Beside giving industrious men an in- 
centive to work, it gives an exact 
record of cost. To know the cost of 
every operation in a plant and have 
means to keep close watch on it at all 
times is a valuable asset. 


been 
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To introduce this system requires 
patience and time. As conditions and 
equipments vary in every plant, the 
system must be modified to suit. 

Some of our philosophers have 
the assertion that progress is 
but relative. This applies with force 
to the shop. A plant is never com- 
plete unless it has reached the turn- 
ing point in its career. Constant ef- 
forts are required to keep it going at 
a given speed and the solving of one 
problem only brings others to solve. 


made 


A TILTING CRUCIBLE MELTING FURNACE 


A new tilting crucible furnace pos- 
sessing a number of novel and advan- 
tageous features, prominent among 
them the fact that the crucible is not 


removed while pouring, has _ been 
placed on the market by the Rock- 
well Furnace Co., 26 Cortlandt street, 


New York. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the chief points of in- 
terest in this device, on which patents 
are now pending. 

In pouring metal from this furnace, 





Fic. 1—MELTING PosITION, ROCKWELL TILTING CRUCIBLE 


FuRNACE, 


the crucible is not disturbed, but re- 
mains fixed in its regular position, the 
metal being transferred to the molds 
by means of a heated Jadle or cruci- 
ble, as preferred. The advantages se- 
cured by this arrangement are ob- 
vious. After the first heat, the metal 
is always charged in a hot pot, which 
greatly facilitates the melting process. 
In case of the crucible breaking, the 
not run to the floor, but 
the furnace and the 


metal does 


is retained in 








melting may be continued until the 
proper temperature is acquired, when 
the metal may be taken to the molds 
in the ordinary way. 

Because of this arrangement and 
of the manner in which the heat is ap- 
plied, it is stated that remarkable 
crucible economies are effected. The 
burner, which is operated with a fan 
blast at a pressure of 12 ounces, is 
practically Either oil or 
gas fuel can be employed. The burner 


noiseless. 


is located at the top of the heating 
chamber and the flame is projected 
downward against the bottom of the 
chamber and not against the crucible, 
which thereby is insured a maximum 
life. There should be no anxiety over 
the use of thin crucibles and no neces- 
sity of discarding them until the break 
actually means a_ net 
saving of several heats. The furnace 
is easily relined with simple and inex- 


comes, which 


pensive fire tile. 


As any air pressure from 12 ounces 
to two pounds can be used, this fur- 
nace can be operated with any avail- 
able air and oil system which may be 
employed in supplying other furnaces, 
a feature which obviates the neces- 
sity of high pressure compressors or 
positive blowers. 


The cover is manipulated by a lev- 
er conveniently located at the rear 
of the furnace, where a pin and 
ratchet arrangement holds the door 





Fic. 2—REMOVING CRUCIBLE COVER WHICH PROTECTS 


VOLATILE MIXTURE. 


rigidly in any required position. The 
crucible can be covered after pouring 
without returning the furnace to an 
upright position. While the blast is 
on, heavy pieces of metal may be fed 
to the crucible through the opening in 
the cover, as the waste heat passing 
through melts it down into the cruci- 
ble rapidly. The furnace is tilted by 
means of a worm and wheel, operated 
by bevel gearing from the hand wheel. 

Where it is essential that the heated 
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furnace should not come 


the 
may be put on the crucible to protect 


gases in the 


in contact with metal, a cover 


it. This however, is unnecessary for 


work, as 


scrap yellow brass 


ordinary 





Fic. 3—PourING POosITION, 


stampings from the ends of safety 


pins have been melted hot enough for 
pouring very light castings with a loss 
of but 3 per cent, the only precaution 
being to cover the 


while melting, 


metal with a few pieces of hard coal. 


The 


vary 


heats per day will 
10, the amount 


will 


number of 
from 3 to and 
range from 1% 
210 to 420 cubic 
315 to 630 cubic 
675 to 1,350 
200-3... T. 


varies 


required 
of 
of natural gas, 
of illuminating 
feet 


cubic 


of fuel 
to 3 gallons oil, 
feet 
feet gas, 
cubic of water gas of 
U. per This 
cording to the quantity and quality of 


foot. ac- 


metal melted, the heat at which the 
metal is required, and the attention 
and promptness with which it is 
melted and poured. The furnaces are 


at present made in four sizes of a 
capacity of 200, 375, 800 and 1,100 
pounds, respectively. The floor space 


required by the smallest size is 41 by 
64 the 50 74 


inches. 


inches; by largest by 


Receiver Is Named.—In compliance 


with a bill in equity, filed by George 
\ Koehler, Jacob P. Koehler and the 


Streng Co., old material 


, 1.1 ) 
K penier & 


dealers, the affairs of the Refined Iron 
& Steel Co Pittsburg, have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, 
Meyer Streng beng appointed. The 
Refined Iron & Steel Co. has been 
operating a merchant iron mill near 


Pittsburg The company is capital 


i 
ized at $300,000, but only $237,500 of 


the stock has ever been issued. 
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GEAR DRIVE FOR ROCKFORD 


SHAPERS. 
The Rockford Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., is offering Rockford 


shapers with a positive speed changing 


TILTING CRUCIBLE FURNACE. 
device. The simplicity of the mechan- 
ism will be clearly understood by re- 
ferring to Fig. 1, which shows the 


shaper geared to a Northern constant 
speed motor and provided with a fric- 
stopping 
the 
il- 


<i 


tion clutch for starting and 


the 
motor. 


disturbing 
the 
all 


lever 


machine without 
It will 
that 


that 


be noted from 
the 


the 


lustration gearing is 


closed, and clutch and 
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motor starting rheostat are conveni- 
ently located on the same side of the 
shaper. 

The 
ranging by even progression from 12 


The 
arrangement of the gearing and shift- 


ram has eight speed changes, 


to 90 cutting strokes per minute. 
ing mechanism can be readily under- 


stood by Fig. 2. This 
drawing is a section through the driv- 


referring to 


The lower shaft carries 
driv- 


ing gear box. 
the friction 

ing gears, one of which islocked to the 
shaft by a spring key. The other, driven 


pulley and two 


by its mate on the’ second shaft, 
runs loose at a low velocity. 
The’ driving gears both run in 
the same direction and the move- 
ment of the loose gear takes care 
of the difference in ratio of the two 
pairs. To the second shaft is keyed 


a sleeve. which carries four gears, any 
one of which may engage with its cor- 


responding gear on the uppermost 


shaft. The bell crank arm A (Fig. 2), 
for moving the sleeve and gears on 
the shaft, rocks in a bearing at its 


lower end, while the upper end carries 
which operates between 


The 


a steel pin, 


two flanges on the sleeve. lower 


prong of the arm A is connected to 
the shifting lever D, by the forgings 
B and C. This shifting lever D 1s 


shown just to the right of the motor 
starting box in Fig. 1. The upper end 


of the lever carries a steel pin, which 


may be slipped into any one of the 
four holes on the quadrant, thus lock- 
ing the shifting mechanism. The fork 











Fic. 1—RockFrorD SHApER GE’, | 
«RED To 























NORTHERN CONSTANT SPEED Motor 
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E (Fig. 2), which changes the spring 
key in the driving gears is operated 
by a similar shifting lever situated at 
the back of the frame. The knob of 
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CIRCULAR SAWING MACHINE. 
The accompanying illustration is a 
view of a recently patented circular 
saw:ng machine the object of whose 














































































































Fic. 2—DETAIL OF GEAR MECHANISM, ROCKFORD SHAPER. 


this lever can be seen sticking up 
just behind the motor in Fig. 1. The 
arrangement is such that it is impossi- 
ble to get any two combinations of 
gears in mesh at the same time. 

The machine is very compact and 
the parts are easily accessible. The 
floor space required is less than that 
necessary for a cone-driven machine. A 
speed plate shows the proper location 
of all levers for the various speeds. 


Called Off Strikes—The national 
executive board of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has discontinued strikes at 
the following miils: Washington Tin 
Plate Co., Washington, Pa.; Standard 
Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s Bir- 
mingham plant, Birmingham, Ala. It 
is announced that this action does not 
mean that the m‘Ils have been made 
“open mills,” but that they are now 
classified with the other non-union 
mills as when no strikes exist. 





design is to enable the saw to be 
easily adjusted to cut at any angle 
within a segment of 45 degrees from 
the vertical. The tool is so arranged 
as to permit of this adjustment from 
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without the tool stand and also to 
provide a flexible driving connection 
by means of a universal joint and a 
radial outboard support for the driy- 
ing shaft. 

The saw projects up through a 
suitable slot in the table of the ma- 
chine and is mounted on a shaft that 
is journaled in a bracket which is in 
turn carried on a frame pivoted on 
the machine stand. This frame car- 
ries the saw rigidly but permits of 
both a rotation within the are for 
which it is designed and also a ver- 
tical adjustment. The adjustments of 
the saw are controlled by means of 
the hand wheels shown. The flexible 
driving shaft is jointed directly to 
the shaft which carries the saw. A 
pulley for driving from the line shaft 
is mounted on this shaft also. The 
table of the saw is complete with 
stops and guides as in the ordinary 
machine, 


Opened with Reception.—The for- 
mal opening of the new template shop 
to the plant of the McClintock-Mar- 
shall Construction Co., Rankin, Pa., 
was given in the form of a recep- 
tion and dance conducted by the em- 
ployes of the company and _ the’r 
friends. The guests were received 
by a committee of the officials and 
employes of the company and were 
shown the actual operations required 
in fabricating steel material. Dancing 
was enjoyed ‘n the new template shop, 
which is 108 x 120 feet in d’men- 


sions. 


The Youngstown Wire & Iron Co., 
Youngstown, O., has secured two con- 
tracts, including the structural iron 
work for two proposed public schools 
in Sharon, Pa., and 19 fire escapes for 
the public schools ‘n Coshocton, O. 


















































NEw CirRcULAR SAWING MACHINE. 
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A NEW DOUBLE PITMAN GANG 
PRESS. 

We illustrate herewith a double p't- 
man gang press of a new pattern 
manufactured by the Toledo Machine 
& Tool Co., Toledo, O. This press 
is designed for operating a gang of 
six sets of dies for cutting out can 
tops or bottoms and for other classes 
of work of a similar nature. The 
machine is set in an inclined position 
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for the number of strokes required to 
finish the sheet. The press at this 
point is automatically stopped by a 
cam movement, which disengages the 
locking device for the foot treadle 
and releases the clutch. 

As will be seen in the illustration, 
the slide proper, or main ram, is very 
long, having bearings practically twice 
the length of the similar bearings in 
ordinary presses. The dies are ar- 

















DouBLE PITMAN GANG PRESS. 


so that the sheets will feed through 
by gravity. 

The heavy bolster or bed plate is 
held in position by means of four 
large bolts. This plate has massive 
lugs on the right and left hand side 
in front of each housing of the press. 
Large screws pass through these ears, 
bearing directly on the front side of 
the housing, and, being fitted with 
jam nuts, provide a means of over- 
coming the tendency of the heavy 
plate and dies to slide downward be- 
cause of their inclined position. 

The hand lever shown at A and 
just visible on the left hand side of 
the press, is used when first placing 
the sheet in the press, after which it 
is started by the foot treadle in the 

ular manner, and runs continuously 


reZzuiar 


ranged in two rows of three each, one 
in the front and one in the rear of the 
slide proper. Each of the upper dies 
fits in a socket and ‘s securely clamp- 
ed in position by means of a cap 
and four studs. The punch holders, 
or upper dies, are provided with a 
quick and accurate adjustment by 
means of a threaded shank, on which 
sleeves or collars are fitted above and 
below the socket. The six dies are 
staggered in order to have the blanks 
intersect each other in the manner 
shown on the sheet of scrap in the 
illustration. 

The lower dies are each mounted 
separately in independent holders, 
which are in turn set in recesses in 
the main bed plate. In this manner, 
a correct alignment of the upper and 
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lower dies is maintained at all times. 

It is unnecessary to square the 
sheets to prepare them for this press, 
and the full capacity of the press is 
obtained without the use of an auto- 
matic feeding attachment applied to 
the sheet. 

The amount of waste or scrap is 
reduced to a minimum yet keeping the 
web of the sheet intact to prevent 
clogging or buckling in the dies; 
there is actually less than 1/16-inch 
of scrap between the cut openings. 
The saving of material resulting is 
considerable. 

Each die or set of dies in the 
group of six, may be removed, re- 
placed and adjusted independently of 
each other in the same manner em- 
ployed when using s‘milar dies in 
single die presses. This press has 
a capacity of 200,000 pieces per 10- 
hour day. 


NEW AIR BRAKE TYPE OF AIR 
COMPRESSOR FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL SERVICE. 

The adaptation of the standard types 
of air compressors used with air 
brake equipments to many industries 
requ‘ring compressed air has been de- 
cidedly successful. The demand for 
them has broadened to such an extent 
that the Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Co., Pittsburg, has found it necessary 
to provide a line of belt driven com- 
pressors similar to its well known 
motor-driven compressor for cases 
where the only power available is 

















AIR COMPRESSOR. 


from shafting or where it is not ex- 
pedient to use either steam or elec- 
tric motive power. 

These compressors are made in four 
different sizes, having 15, 26, 4414 and 
54% cubic feet of free air per min- 
ute capacity, respectively, at the 
standard speeds. The horsepower re- 
quired ‘to operate the compressor in 
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the four different sizes, at 100 pounds 
pressure, is 3, 5, 9 and 11, respectively. 
“hey will operate successfully against 
pressures up to 200 pounds per square 
and be obtained w‘th or 


inch may 


without water jacketed ‘air cylinders 


as Occasion requires. 


The compressor is most compact 
in design, being sim lar in all respects 
to the motor driven compressor, ex- 


cept that the motor is replaced by a 
belt wheel, keyed on the crank shaft 
the du- 


of the compressor. It is of 


acting type, 


industrial 


plex, horizontal, - single 


portable, applicable to any 


service, and maintained at small cost. 


GISHOLT DOUBLE EMERY 
GRINDER. 

Gisholt 

herewith 


grinder 
the 
ma- 


The double 
shown 
latest 


chine is 


emery 
one. of 
type. The 
much as 


represents 
machines of ‘ts 
enclosed as possi- 


ble, and is supplied with a fan water 


pump and a large reservoir. The 
water nozzle, instead of being in the 
usual posit‘on on the upper side of 


the work rest, is in the back or wheel 


side of the rest on this machine; thus 


the water, instead of coming from 
the nozzle directly over the wheel 
and rest, follows the whee! and comes 
around in a fine spray, meeting the 
work and emery wheel at the point 
of contact. Th’s method of water 
supply does away very largely with 


and is of material assist 
floor 


machine is 


splashing, 
keeping the 

The 
two emery 
by 14 inches 
a spindle running in ad- 
The 


electric 


ance in dry about 
the 


plied 


machine. sup- 


with wheels 1% 


‘nches face diameter, 


mounted on 
drive 


self oiling boxes. 


belt or 


justable 
is either by motor 
The spindle 
that the belt is kept entirely shielded 


pulley ‘is so protected 


and thus materi- 


from water emery, 
ally increasing its life. 


The Jefferson Iron 
Birmingham, Ala., 
tion was recently noted, advises that 


& Supply Co., 
whose incorpora- 
its leading business will be a general 
handling both pig, 
iron of all descrip- 
act as 
finished 
rails, 


brokerage, 
steel and 
tions. It 


iron 
scrap 


will also manufac- 


turers’ agent for products, 


carrying a line of steel struc- 


tural iron car 
etc., with offices at 322-3-4 Woodward 


wheels, mining cars, 


building. 

According to Receiver H. H. Hous- 
ton, no date has been set for a re- 
ceiver’s sale of the blast furnace at 
Chester, Pa, owned by the Tidewater 


Steel Co. 
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FREE CONSULTING SERVICE. 
A contributor to the Electrical Re- 
offers the following 
regarding the 


View suggestions 


policy of doing free 
consulting engineering pursued by so 


“No 
manufacturer should bid on apparatus 


many American manufacturers: 


except under specifications from the 


prospective purchaser or h‘s engineer. 


This suggestion is made in the inter- 


ests of both the manufacturer and the 
consulting engineer, but the benefits 
would accrue principally to the man- 


which make 


1. The man- 


The reasons 


this course advisable are: 


ufacturer. 
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4. The practice of baving one manu- 
facturer prepare plans and_ specifica- 
tions at his ownexpense, to be hawked 
manufacturers, would 


about to other 


be done away with. 


Machinists Locked Out—Two hun- 
dred employes of the Driggs-Seabury 


Ordnance Corporation, Sharon, Pa., 
have been locked out because of a 
threatened strike. On July 9 the 
company announced a_ reduction in 


wages, effective July 16, the cut av- 
eraging 7} The company 


claims that in the last two years the 


Yo per cent. 
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GISHOLT DouUBLE 


ufacturers would eliminate the cost of 


an enormous amount of fut‘le engi 
neering, done for people who have 
not the means to carry out their 


schemes nor the power to interest 


? 


capital in them. 2. The sales depart 


ments would have their work, records 
and expenses greatly reduced because 
elimination of 


of the projects which 


can never be brought to fruition. 3 
Business would be done between the 
manufacturer and an engineer, and 
therefore more understandingly, and 


on a better basis and at 


EMERY GRINDER. 


amounted to 
was 


increase in wages has 


20 per cent, and the reduction 
necessary to compete with other con- 
cerns. A strike was ordered by the 
machinists’ organization, but the com- 
pany closed the works indefinitely be- 
fore being notified. 


Missouri Pacific railroad has 


issued’ orders shops in 
St. Louis, Sedal‘a, Ft. Scott, Atchison, 


Osswatomie, DeSota and Baring Cross, 


reopening its 


providing employment for more than 


1,000 men. 
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CONVERTER VERSUS THE SMALL OPEN-HEARTH.--V 


For an average output of about 12 tons 
of castings daily, the following equipment 
will be needed to deliver steel in readiness 
to pour into molds. In regard to molding, 
core making, cleaning, etc., the equipment 
will be the same in both steel-making 


methods, differences occurring only in the 
style of apparatus to produce molten steel. 


To keep the output steadily at the 
quantity mentioned, it is recommended 
that three converters be erected; two of 
them can be in operation with one in 
reserve or in repair. One will turn out 
the required tonnage, but to be prepared 


’ for emergencies it is better to have the 


number mentioned. 

The melting equipment can consist of 
one or two 40-inch cupolas capable of 
melting about four tons of a mixture of 
pig iron and steel scrap per hour. The 
cupola charges may be handled in the 
same manner as in a gray iron foundry. 


Blast for the converters should be gen- 
erated by a positive blower delivering air 
at a pressure of about four pounds per 
square inch, at a volume of about 880 
cubic feet per minute, per ton of charge 
treated. In addition there will be the 
usual fan blower to serve the cupolas. 
The mechanism to tilt the converters may 
be operated by hand or power, prefer- 
ably power. 

There should be at least one lip pour 
ladle of about two tons capacity besides 
a number of hand ladles of different sizes. 
Provision must be made to strongly pre- 
heat all ladles and for the purpose it is 
recommended that oil burners be em- 
ployed. The same means can be used to 
pre-heat the converters, since oil is more 
effective than coke. The non-conduct- 
ing disadvantage of ashes will be obvi- 
ated. 

For transferring the molten iron from 
the cupola to the converter and for pour- 
ing the steel from it into molds there 
should be an overhead crane of at least 
10 tons capacity. 

Cost of Equipment. 

The cost of the equipment can be 
summed up as follows: 

Two 40-inch cupolas, fully lined, @ 


ST Gaachkssssouadee cthecs these $1,000 
Three two-ton, side-blow converters 

A ox « cntiesnth otdvcindiins 4,500 
One positive blower............++ 1,000 
gs  ¢ ~~ ere 150 


CE cc ccccccccccccccecvevcccsese 


Approximate cost of steel mak- 
Pe CNG nckbviedasebecenees $7,050 


By W. M. Carr. 


In addition to the foregoing there will 
be, of course, buildings, power, machinery, 
molding and core-making facilities, drying 
ovens, sand mills, cold saws, oil storage 
tank, etc., bringing the total cost to about 
$18,000, depending upon the character of 
the buildings and equipment. The writer 
has been informed that a single converter 
plant in wooden buildings cost complete 


only $10,000, 


Approximate Cost of Open-Hearth 
Installation. 

In Germany it is stated that small open- 
hearths with capacities as small as 500 
to 1,000 kilograms (1,102 to 2,204 pounds) 
per heat have been in operation for over 
30 years. They were built in such sizes 
that the capacity could be readily in- 
creased to double the rate of the smaller 
tonnage. To illustrate, in addition to the 
size mentioned the units ran as follows: 

1,000 to 2,000 kilogram per furnace. 

1,500 to 3,000 kilogram per furnace. 

2,000 to 4,000 kilogram per furnace. 

As a kilogram is equivalent to 2,204 
pounds, the tonnage of the last and largest 
furnace was 8,816 pounds, approaching in 
size the smallest furnaces in operation in 
the United States of five tons capacity. 
It is further stated that the costs of con- 
struction for the five sizes were $2,550, 
$2,925, $3,650 and $4,325, respectively, and 
the costs of steel in the ladle ranged from 
$2.54 to $2.10 per 100 kilograms, as against 
$3.55 per 100 kilograms for steel in the 
ladle produced by small converters. The 
furnaces were acid lined and the fuel 
producer gas. 

Cost of Small Open-Hearth. 

While there is no technical objection to 
building an open-hearth as small as two 
tons capacity per heat, the question of 
economy has to be considered. The skilled 
labor will be the same cost per day in any 
size suited to the production of castings, 
but the cost per ton of output will vary 
with the size of the furnace. This point 
is self-evident and needs no elaboration. 
The size of the furnace desired will de- 
pend upon the demand and other condi- 
tions. Since a furnace of five tons capa- 
city capable of yielding four heats per 
24 hours is of a convenient size, the fol- 
lowing figures will represent the approxi- 
mate cost, erected within a radius of 
miles from the Pittsburg district: 

Cost of a Five-Ton Furnace. 

Prices represent furnace structure, in- 
cluding brick work (refractory and red) 
structural steel binding, iron castings, re- 
versing valve, self-sustaining stack (steel, 
brick lined) and all foundations, but 


does not include cost of charging plat- 
form: 


tee lt, 0: eT PEE TORL CEE $1,357 
Ne MO iste. aks end ids ceeds 600 
EO POT 500 
Steel binding (erected)........... 1,200 
ESOS EAC “WESHETS. . oo ccs ciscccne 240 
veteue WONG 25.0088 400 
Foundations (excavating and con- 
I Lele, aire aheeidely «tire ga debun abs 690 
Oil tank and pump................ 500 
Oil burners for furnace and ladle 
SE cavcstacrecc cies. rakh ees 200 
Two five-ton ladles............... 450 


Total cost of furnace ready for 
CT NI hg tide, boc > ian ae $6, 
The foregoing cost applies to either an 
acid or basic structure and if basic should 
be the practice selected there would be 
an increase of about $200 for bottom 

making material. 


Other Equipment. 

In regard to other equipment needed 
to produce saleable castings, the items 
will be the same as in a converter plant 
of equal capacity, excepting that there 
is no machinery required about an open- 
hearth furnace and, therefore, such parts 
as positive blowers and fans are not re- 
quired. The floor space within the build- 
ings may be larger with an open-hearth 
since it will occupy an area of about 30 x 
15 feet. The furnace may be elevated 
above the molding floor with the charging 
floor at a distance of 8 to 10 feet above, 
or the furnace may be depressed so that 
its charging floor will be level with the 
foundry floor, 


The stockholders of the Fulton 
Machine & Vise Co., Lowville, N. Y., 
at the annual meeting some days ago 
elected the following directors: C-. 
F. Boshart, C. D. Moore, J. E. Ha- 
berer, E. W. Fulton, A. S. Stoddard, 
A. E. Gebb‘e and M. A. Stoddard. 
The board then re-elected the old 
officers, as follows: President, A. S. 
Stoddard; vice president, C. F. Bos- 
hart; and secretary and treasurer, E. 
W. Fulton. Mr. Fulton is the active 
manager of the business. The treas- 
urer’s report showed that the com- 
pany had had a prosperous year and 
with the new concrete buildings and 
new equipment the capacity of the 
o'd plant has been doubled. 


At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lyons Iron Works, Greene, 
N. Y., the following »fficers were re- 
elected: President, Walter E. Lyon; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Lizzie Mason. 
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An Excited Stock Market 


Steadily advancing prices and stead- 


ily increasing volume of share tran- 


characterized the week in 


stock market. The 


sactions 
the New York 
average price of stocks reached the 
highest level of the year, considerably 
above the average for the correspond- 
ing date for last year. Friday’s sales 
1,400,000 shares, the first 
three totaling 1,000,000 shares. 
The selling price of copper metal 
advanced three times during the week. 
Still “the coppers,” aside from Amal- 
gamated, did not expected. 
The grain markets much 
attention, following the 
crop report showing deterioration In 
spring wheat and oats, but corn hold- 
Yet it is conceded that 


reached 
hours 


rise as 
attracted 
government 


ing its own. 
the wheat crop will exceed last years 
by 20,000,000 bushels. 

Monday the railroad stocks sold off, 
but industr‘als firm. Steel and 
coppers lifted the general level Tues- 
reached higher points 
market 
another 


were 


day and they 
Wednesday. The 
active and 
Thursday, 
was 


was moder- 


advance was 
Friday 
sales 
Sat- 
changes 


ately 
marked 
the market 
reaching large volume. The 
small net 
and the active and 
The receivership for the larg 
neapolis flour manufacturer 
effect upon either stocks or grain. 
Call money loaned Monday at three- 
the lowest rate 
from that 
for the 


while on 
exciting, the 
close 
urday came with 
irregular. 
ge Min- 


had no 


market 


fourths of 1 per cent, 


It ruled 


in four years. It 
cent 


figure up to 1% per 


week; time money bringing nominally 
2 per cent. This follows the usual 
after-panic financial parallel. The 
statement of clearing house banks for 
the week shows that the banks hold 


$59,224,275 more than the 25 per cent 
reserve rule, an increase in the sur- 
plus reserve of $140,700. Loans 
an increase of $2,390,700; deposits, an 
increase of $3,115,200; and the percent- 
actual reserve of 29.35. Non- 
trust companies 


show 


age of 
member banks and 
show aggregate deposits of $1,015,824,- 
300; total cash on hand, $98,376,700; 
and loans, $911,307,600. Loans of New 
York banks $165,000,000 
larger than the last year, 
rather 
ness 


today are 

date 
surprising in view of the 
Within the 
increased 


same 
busi- 
same 
$292,- 


contraction. 
have 
a total surplus reserve 


period depos’ts 
000,000. With 
of $61,500,000 compared 

$8,000,000 this time last year, 
Statement has little effect 


with _ but 
the bank 
upon the 


stock market and continues to attract 
little general attention. 
Failures for the week 
compared with 275 the 
week, and 183 the corresponding week 
last year. Total failures for July were 
1,151, slightly larger than for June. 
Shares to the number of 4,913,865 
were sold, compared with 3,354,940 the 


were 262, 


preceding 


closed 695, a net loss of 5; Calumet & 
Arizona closed 128, a net loss of 1; 


North Butte closed 85, no change; 
Quincy Mining closed 98, a net loss 
of 2 


Financial Notes. 
The International Harvester Co. de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent on preferred stock, 
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Dividend 
“gies jo Wook| Ann Mt , stant Fs Last _ |Date Last 
n Wee nn. M’t’g | Outstan ng) ate 
tS kon an | Bente Declared | Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers............ | 1% | +% | Sept. 38 | 19,820000 
Allis-Chalmers pr......_. | 34% | + % | | 36,150,000 1xQ"°"° Feb.; “i904 
Ameren oe bakecastes oat ft T 6 Feb. 8 | °41.288.300 a oo be Aer re 
LS RS | 6] % | 41,233,300 | 134 July, 1 
Am, Car & Foundry..... 4134 +2 | Jume 25 | 30,000,000 | yes % July, 1909 
Am. Car & Fdy. pr:..... 103% +1% | | $0.000,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. July, 1 
American Loc............ 7 =6| «+14 | Oct. 20 | 25,000,000 | § 14 Aug., 1 
American Loc. pr......... |, ee ai | '25.100,000 | 7cum/ 1% July, 1908 
American Ship ........... | 42% | +4% | Oct. 14 | 7.601.000 | 4 1Q. June, 1 
American Ship pr...... | 100% 1 | 7,900,00 | 7n.c.| 1% Q July, 1908 
Am, Steel Foun eho: — 2° | .le | Oct. 6 pn. Hae CRIS, BS eGR RO pe 
Am. Steel Foundries(new 33% iE | 17,240,000 | 6cum| 2% Aug., i%4 
Barney & Smith.......... 45 ni June 2 | 2.090000 | 4 1 Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith pr...... aed Regen re 2,500 000 | gcum | 2 June, 1908 
Bethlehem Sceel.......... 23% +8% April 7 CT Pg BPR es, Rect cor 
Bethlehem Steel pr.....)) 54. | | 1498000 | Tn, 6 %9. Feb., ‘isd? 
Cambria Steel............ | 364 | .... | March 17 | 45,000.000* | 6 145, A. |Aug., 19038 
Cambria Iron............. “o | +% | | 8,468,000* | 4 28.A. |April, 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic ‘Fool: 30. | +5% Feb. 17 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel 33 +% | Oct. 19 | 84235500 | 3% pril, 1902 
Crucible Steel |; +13 | Oct. 21 S6B7B4008 | 52 <Bieapectbebectanee rere! : 
Crucible Steel pr 42% 24,436.500 | 7cum | 1Q. Dec.; "i907 
Empire Steel ato <euge Feb. 26 3266,770 |... Bbidesivir vetluaaeeee 
Empire Steel pr.........., 4 | ..... | 26500000 6cum/| 38. A July, 1908 
Fay & Egan..... an Feb. 18 | 1,000,000 | 6 ixg May, 1908 
Fay & Egan pr. . 1,00 000 | fcum| 1% May, 1908 
General Electric. Boe | +% May 12 65,167,400 | 8 12Q. July, 1908 
Harbison- Walker 1 mer Jan. 20 18,000,000 | Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... 7, | +44 9.6 0,000 | 6cum | 1%Q July. 1908 
Internationa] Pump...... 24% | +1 June 2 17,787.300 | } 1 April, 1906 
International Pump pr...) 79% +2% 13,835,000 | 6cum | 1% Q Aug., 1 
Lackawanna Steel........ 854 —% March 11 | 34,971 400 | é vabeods o cbdivenereare i 
Lake Su wre) & (PE OT: Oct. 7 | 40,000,000 | lincades poses) lccheclieentn 
New York Air Brake... 79 fig | June 18 8.012500 | 8 2Q. Oct:,; ** 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... Mh te « ars Feb. 5 8,00 000 | 1% June, 19038 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr... 100 i eee 2,000,000 | 6cum/ 1% 3 May. 1908 
Otis Elevator Co,......... Mb 4S Foes March 16 6.156,600 | 1% 58. A. April, 1908 
Otis Elevator Co. pr fetes ae eo 5.449,500 | 6n.c.| 1%Q July, 1908 
Renny gos en eemsetbowKes ee oP ia May ii 19.796 000 { -Llids eeicocsl eee ee 
enn NE on aCe ccc ey eee 16,5'0 400 | 7n.c.| 3%8.A. |May, 1 
Pittsburg Coal Co........| 12% + | Feb. 10 Sy RS BSR OE = P08 
Pittsburg Coal Co. pr....; 47 +234 27,080,800 | 7¢ 1% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... 86% | +2% | Feb. 19 12,500,100 | 3 ug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car pr.. 93% —1% 12,500,000 | In. c. | 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
i a ee | 166 —2% | Nov. 11 | 100000,000 2 2: Aug., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring...... 4% | +% March 5 13,500,000 | 28. A. April, 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring pr...| 99% | ..... 13,500,000 | Tcum | 1% Q. June, 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel........ 24% +35 Oct. 21 | SE2OG0O* | “= icc ae 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr..... 82 | -8\% | 20,416.900 | 7cum| 1% Q. April, *}008 
Sloss-Sheffield ............ 64 +1% | Marchi1 | 10,000,000 | 5 1Q June, 1908 
Sloss-Sheffield pr.. .| 100. +2 | 6,700.00 | 7m. ¢. | 1% Q. uly, 1908 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy......... 27% +3 June 24 | 12,500,000 | 4 19. . 
U. 8. Pipe & Fdy pr..... 78% | +5% | .12600,000 | 7n.0./1%Q. |Sept., 1908 
is | ~~ eee 47% +2% April 20 | 508,302,500 | 2n.c %Q. June, 1 
U. 8. Steel pr............. 109% + 3% | | 360,281,100 | 7cum| 1% Q. June, 1 
‘4 epee 99% =- % | | 463,798.000 | 5 BAe; ; tssenmieand 
Va. Iron, Coal &Coke . 65% +5% Mov. 17° | “@iveeee | VW Rigeachecerchs cece 
Westinghouse Elec....... 76 4#| =—2% June 24 | 23 933.200* | 10 2% Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake. a | Oct. 6 11,000,000* 2% July, 1908 





Par value of ‘shares, ‘8100, except ‘those starred *), $50 


ected week and 4,402,400 the cor- 
responding week last Bonds, 
of government bonds, were 
sold to the amount of $21,691,000, 


compared with $14,558,000 the preced- 


year. 


exclusive 


ing week, and $5,375,000 the corre- 
sponding week last year. 
Copper Stocks. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper 


closed at 823%, a net gain of 534. 
sed 281%, 


Hecla 


Boston.—Butte Coalition cl 
a net gain of 34; Calumet & 





——_—_——-z 


vena Sept. 1; the American Radia- 
tor Co., the regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent on the preferred, pay- 
able Aug. 15, and 1 per cent on com- 
mon, payable Sept. 30; the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on preferred, 
payable Aug. 15, and the regular quar- 
dividend of 1% per cent on the 
common, payable Sept. 19; the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on preferred 


42 


stock, payable Aug. 15. 


terly 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Illinois Zinc Co. Peru, IIl, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000. Calvin Wells, 
Thomas F. Noon and Winfield S. 
Clow are the incorporators. 

The Modern Metal Stamping Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has 
porated by Fred E. Sheets, H. A. 
Sheets and P. H. Holstein; $25,000 
is the capital stock of the company. 

J. Bamford, J. C. Ollard and C. 
Mathews are the incorporators of 
the Globe Iron Works, 
Wash., which has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000. 

A charter has been’ granted the 
American Steel & Iron Co., Kennebec, 


been incor- 


Tacoma, 


_Me., with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 


The officers are: President and treas- 
urer, J. A. Farrer, Cambridge, Mass.; 
clerk, W. T. Haines, Waterville, Me. 

The Dyett Machine Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been incorporated by 
James H. Dyett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas Conington, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., and Philip L. Garrett, Hockes- 
sin, Del. The capital stock oi the 
company is $100,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Rome Mfg. Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., to manufacture drawings, 
wood and metal patterns, valves, 
brass and iron goods, etc. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $250,000, 
and the incorporators are: Frank M. 
Orton, James M. Shay and Vincent 
J. Douglass, all of Jersey City. 

The Georgia Pyrites Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., to mine and sell ore, has 
been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. B. S. Mantz, L. H. 
Gunther and John R. Turner, all of 
Jersey City, are the incorporators. 

The Amesbury Metal Body Co., 
Mass., to manufacture 


metal carriage bodies, has been in- 


Amesbury, 


corporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The officers are: President, 
John W. Foster; treasurer, James H. 
Walker; clerk, Fred England. 

A charter has been ranted the 
Cuyuna Iron Co., Aitkin, Minn., with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are: H. S. Trayner, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia.; S. K. Stevenson, Iowa 
Op Ta, ata KO W.' =. Dean fr., 
Aitkin. 

George H. Tyrrell and Joseph Alt- 
hous, 2639 Webster avenue, The 
Bronx, and William F. Burrough, 280 


3roadway, New York, are the in- 


corporators of the George H. Tyrrell 


Co., The Bronx, which has_ been 
chartered to manufacture motors, en- 
gines, deal in cars, boats, etc. The 
capital stock has been. placed at 
$50,000. 

J. G. Barr Electric & Heating Co., 
120 Randolph street, Chicago, has 
been granted a charter to manufac- 
ture electr‘'c motors and equipment. 
The incorporators are: Jesse G. 
Barr, A. B. Irwin, Frederick Merrill, 
and the capital stock is placed at 
$10,000. 

A charter has been’ granted the 
Chicago Combination Cupola & Ma- 
chine Co., 1410 Marquette building, 
Chicago, foundry and machine shop. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$5,000, and the incorporators include 
Charles S. Burton, Edward T. Wray 
and Walter Eyers. 

A charter has been granted the 
Federal Drop Forge Co:, Queens, N. 
Y., to manufacture tools, machinery, 
etc. The company has a capital stock 
of $50,000, and the incorporators are: 
Thomas J. Mulvaney, 211 Percy street, 
Queens; Charles Horgan and Allen 
S. Green, Troy. 

The European Churchward Steel 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., to manufac- 
ture steel, iron and kindred  prod- 
ucts, with $200,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Charles M. 
Dally, 29 Broadway; Charles A. Burr, 
104 West Ninety-fourth street, both 
of New York, and Frank H. Wag- 
goner, Upper Montclair. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the General Waves Power 
Co., Camden, N. J,, 
electrical engineers, ete. Edgar E. 
McWhiney, George FE. Holmes and 
Frank A. Kuntz, all of Camden, are 
the incorporators of the company, 


machinists and 


which has a capital stock of $200,- 
000. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by W. Ames & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., with a cap‘tal stock of $300,- 
000. The incorporators are: James W. 
Ames and Frederick S. Ames, 290 
Valley Road, Montclair; Charles M. 
Vreeland, 53 Summit avenue, Jersey 
City. The company will manufacture 
and deal in iron, steel and copper. 

Carl H. Page, 1627 Broadway; Rob- 
ert R. Montgomery, 165 Broadway; 
Henry B. Leary, 55 Broadway, all 
of New York, are the incorporators 
of the Carl H. Page Co., New York, 
which was recently granted a charter 


to manufacture spark plugs, motors, 


engines, etc. The company has a 
capital stock of $50,900. 

A charter has been granted the 
Kertie Insulated Wire & Cable Co.,, 
New York, to manufacture insulated 
wires, cables, etc. The company has 
a capital stock of $500,000, and the 
Richard D. Brix- 
ey, Seymour, Conn.; Reginald W. 
Brixey, 2 Rector street, New York; 
Abel Crook, 113 St. James Place, 
Brooklyn. 

The Ward Nail Co., Youngstown, 
O., has been incorperated for $10,000 
by David R. Ward, David Tod, Louis 
S. Baldwin, A. B. Calvin and A. B. 
Stough. The company will develop 


incorporators are: 


a new process for the manufacture 
of wire nails, which has been invent- 
ed by Mr. Ward. 
New Construction :— 

The Smith & Watson Iron Works, 
Portland, Ore., has taken out a per- 





mit for the erection of a two-story 
brick building to cost $25,000. 

The old buildings of the J. F. By- 
ers Machinery Co., Ravenna, O., have 
been remodeled and a new foundry 
and new. assembling shop have been 
constructed preparatory to the ex 
pected rush of new business. 

The Turner-Forman Concrete Steel 
Co. has a contract for reinforced con- 
crete columns and floors in the ware- 
house being built for the Pennsylva- 
nia Warehousing Co., Philadelph‘a; 
contract price, $31,000 

The Atlas Motor Car Co., Spring. 
field, Mass., is to erect a three-story 
brick and wood addit‘on to its pres- 
ent factory, so it can about double its 
output of cars. The new building 
will be 50 x 150 feet. 


new machinery will be required. 


Considerable 


The plant of the Canonsburg Steel 
& Iron Co., Canonsburg, Pa., has just 
undergone some extensive repairs. 
Two sections of the mill, one 60 x 
100 feet and the other 20 x 100 feet, 
have been raised, new boilers have 
been put in, and the water tanks 
have been torn out and rebuilt. 

The Osterman Mfg. Co., operating 
a car repairing plant at West Pull- 
man, near Chicago, has purchased 30 
acres adjoining the plant to add to 
Tracks 


will be laid on the newly acquired 


the facilit‘es of its plant. 


land and open air repairing will be 
provided for. 

Watson & Huckel, architects, Phila 
delphia, have prepared plans for a 
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warehouse for storing iron and steel 
for the C. C. Knight Co., Philadelphia. 
The structure will be 100 x 180 feet, 
six stories high, reinforced concrete 
construction, and will cost about $150,- 
000. 

Andrew Gram has purchased the 
factory building of the Triumph Food 
Co., Menominee, Mich., and will con- 
vert it into a machine shop. 

General Industrial :— 

The Fox Lead & Zinc Co., Platte- 
ville, Wis., is negotiating with the 
Helena Iron Works for a new roast- 





ing plant. 

The Waterman Car Wheel & Foun- 
dry Co., Houston, Tex., has amended 
its charter, changing its name to the 
Houston Car Wheel & Machine Co. 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, 
O., recently received orders from 
various car building interests for cast 
steel center plates to equip 1,200 
freight cars. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Co., 
It. Wayne, Ind., advises that the dam- 
age sustained by its plant by fire was 
only nominal and repa‘rs have already 
been made. 

The Vincennes Pipe & Cast'ngs 
Co., Vincennes, Ind., which went into 
the hands of a receiver a short time 
ago, resumed work Aug. 2, and the 
local superintendent announces that 
it will continue to operate, having 
stocked up on raw material. 

Aaron A. Ferris, receiver of the 
Field-Evans Co., has filed in court a 
report of receipts and disbursements 
covering a period from the date of 
his appointment, Nov. 6, 1905, to July 
23. The receipts aggregate $2,827.28 
and the disbursements $2,206.45. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Youngstown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Youngstown, O., resulted 
in the election of the following board 
of directors: W, J. Wallis, A. E. 
Adams, F. A. Williams, S. K. Hine, 
B. G. Parker, Harry Parrock and T. 
B. Van Alstine. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Aluminum Co. of Pennsylvania, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., the follow'ng officers 
were elected: President, J. A. De- 
Witt; vice president, J. D. Madigan; 
secretary and treasurer, W. C. Arm- 
strong. 

The Tennessee Blow Pipe Co.,, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturer of 
galvanized iron blow pip‘ng, advises 
respecting its recent incorporation that 
it is completing the organization of 
the company, and will be in shape 
within a few days to handle inquiries 
for anything in sheet metal work. It 
will pay especial attention to heavy 
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galvanized iron work, particularly blow 
pipe equipment for factories and 
wood-working plants. In addition it 
will make a general line of cornice, 
gutterings, etc., also ventilating and 
air heating equipment. Its shop is 
fully equipped for this work so that 
the company will not be in the mar 
ket for tools and machinery. 

The Clarage Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., received a _ few 
days ago from the Underfeed Stoker 
Co. of America, an order for castings 
that will keep the plant on Church 
street, as well as the North Side 
foundry, also owned by Mr. Clarage, 
busy for several weeks. 

The O’Keefe-Orbison Eng‘neering 
& Construction Co. is making plans 
for a hydro-electric development near 
Iron Mountain on the Menominee 
river, for the Oliver Mining Co. The 
project includes a dam that will de- 
velop power under a 6l-foot head of 
water and produce about 12,000 elec- 
trical horsepower. 

The Greenpoint Metall'c Bed Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
metal bedsteads and furniture, advises 
respecting its recent fire, that it will 
probably replace part of its damaged 
plant, which consisted of a one-story 
building 60 x 200 feet. There will 
be no new equipment requ‘red other 
than that which the company now 
has. 

The Linton Rolling Mill Co., Lin- 
ton, Ind., advises that it has not 
been quoting the low prices on rails 
recently named by some companies. 
The Linton company has advanced its 
prices recently an additional $1 per 
ton, and expects to hold firmly to 
that figure. The company manufac- 
tures rails from 12 to 40 pounds, and 
also splices and spikes. 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine 
Co. Lima, O., has received orders for 
extensive repairs on a number of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie locomotives, 
several of which are now being ship- 
ped to Lima. The total number of 
engines to be repaired will depend on 
conditions at the railroad shops, and 
the Lima plant, and may be as high 
as 40. 

The Co-operative Foundry Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., writes respecting 
its Illinois incorporation, that it has 
established a western branch and dis- 
tributing agency in Chicago at 264 
South Clinton street, from which the 
western trade will be supplied with 
its goods, including the “Red Cross” 
line of stoves, ranges and_ heaters, 
1 


also the Adjax and Bermuda furnaces 


made by the Co-operative company 


and its repairs. It has a large six- 
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story warehouse in which the office 
is located and in which it will carry 
a full line of goods, and from which 
the western shipments will be made. 
There will be no new building done 
and no new equipment installed. 

The Leader Fence Machine Mfg. 
Co., St. Charles, Ill, has raised its 
capital stock from $15,000 to $60,000, 
and has so amended its corporation 
papers. J. H. Ke'st, an officer of the 
company, has been inspecting sites 
in Elgin and Aurora, with the view 
to moving the factory to either of 
these sites, as there is said to be no 
available building in St. Charles for 
the enlarged plant. 

The Huckle Gas Engine Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky., which was recently or- 
ganized, has leased the two-story 
building at Spring and Vine streets, 
and will begin the manufacture of the 
Huckle gas eng ne shortly. The com- 
pany has purchased planers, lathes, 
boring mills, drills, ete. The cylin- 
der castings will be made in Ash- 
land, Ky., and will be finished in the 
Lexington plant. 

The Baird Railway Steel Tie Co. 
Topeka, Kans., has purchased of E., 
J. Grubel a foundry building and 
tract of land at Topeka, Kans., for 
$12,500 and will begin the manufac- 
ture of steel railway ties. The offi- 
cers of the company are: President, 
Archibald M. Baird, of Topeka; vice 
president, J. W. Butterfield;  secre- 
tary, J. L. Atwood, and treasurer, E. 
D. Coon. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, has increased its force 
of workmen at the Aurora, III. plant, 
following the receipt of a large num- 
ber of orders from railroads, found- 
ries, boiler shops and bridge works. 
The company announces that during 
the first two weeks of July it received 
more orders for its Thor pneumatic 
tools and appliances than during any 
similar period since last October. 

The Shelton Machinery Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., recently incorporated, 
advises that the firm has been in 
business for some time previous to 
its incorporation. It carries full 
stocks of gasoline engines, vise mak- 
ing machinery, bo‘lers, engines, pump- 
ing plants, and farm machinery of all 
kinds, shipping from factories in car 
lots and distributing to the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing trade. It is 
not a manufacturer. 

The Forsythe Foundry & Machine 
Works, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been sold to the Cook-Lewis Co. of 
Greensboro. The owners propose to 
improve the plant and have an- 
nounced these officers: Manager, W. 
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D. Cook; manager of machine de- 
partment, L. E. Fishel; in charge of 
the office at Winston-Salem, J. F. 
Learner. The Greensboro office will 
be in charge of A.’ B. Lambert and 
H. C. Snyder, 

The Perfection Oil Tank Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., advises respecting its 
recent incorporation that it has _ tak- 
en over the business of the Perfec- 
tion Oil Tank Co., which has been 
established since 1872. Since it took 
over the old plant and all its tools, 
it will not do any building and will 
need no equipment for some _ time. 
The business will include the man- 
ufacture of all kinds of o'l and gaso- 
line tanks, as well as wooden cased 
cabinets. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the White Iron Lake Iron Co., held 
in Duluth, the following directors 
were elected: J. B. Labrec, Joseph 
Lafortune, Thomas W. Forest, Joseph 
Trudel, F. T. Teporten and Reimer 
Hoch. The directors chose Mr. La- 
orec president, Mr. Lafortune vice 
president, Mr. Forest secretary, and 
Mr. Trudel treasurer. The company 
has been developing an iron mine on 
the Vermillion range for a number 
of years. 

The Newman-Andrew Co, New 
York City, whose incorporation was 
noted recently, advises that it is the 
incorporation of the business of the 
United States branch of the John H. 
Andrew & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., 
manufacturer of the “Toledo” brand 
of crucible steel; that the incorpora- 
tion followed naturally upon the 
business assuming a larger growth; 
and that the affairs of the branch 
will be conducted without change 
along the same lines followed for a 
number of years previous. 

The Modern Machinery Co. has 
formally taken possession of the 
Central City Iron Works, Stevens 
Point, Wis., under a lease with the 
privilege of purchasing at the expi- 
ration of three years. The pr'inci- 
pals in the company are Allen J. 
Patch, of Stevens Point, and Fran- 
cis C. Cary, of St. Paul. The part- 
nership will soon be resolved into a 
corporation. The company will make 
a line of gasoline, power and traction 
engines, pumping machines, and a gen- 
eral line of ornamental and_ struc- 
tural iron. 

A strike involving the buffing and 
polishing departments at the Badger 
Brass Works, Kenosha, Wis., resulted 
from the company ordering a reduc- 
tion in prices for piece work of about 
12% per cent. Twenty-five men are 
out. To get a ruling from the su- 
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preme court, on the question of in- 
junctions in labor troubles, organized 
men of Kenosha will appeal the case 
of the Badger Brass Mfg. Co. against 
John Daly, et “al., members of the 
buffers’ and polishers’ organization. 
The original order enjoined the men 
from interfering with men employed 
at the plant and prevented picketing. 

Four hundred striking employes of 
the Newport, Ky., rolling mills re- 
turned to work Aug. 1. They walked 
out because the company announced 
its intention to hold back two weeks 
pay, but admitted the strike was not 
justified. 

Work on five bridges will be car- 
ried on by the Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
during the present month, the largest 
of which will be the First avenue bas- 
cule bridge in Milwaukee. Operations 
will also be started on the erection 
of an electric railway viaduct at To- 
peka, Kans., and on a double track 
elevation of the Pennsylvania road. 


Trade Notes:— 

Carse Bros. Co., machinery dealers, 
and David B. Carse & Co., engineers, 
formerly located at 12 Broadway, New 
York City, are now established in the 
City Investment building, 165 Broad- 
way. 

Leiman Bros., New York City, 
builders of sand blasts, air compress- 
ors and other apparatus in this line, 
have moved the‘r offices to 62 John 
street. Their factory is located in 
Newark, N. J. 

Gas & Gasoline Engines. Olney & 
Warren, 66-68 Centre street, New 
York, are issuing a small catalog 
describing gas and gasoline engines 
ranging in capacity from 3 to 50 
horsepower. These engines are suita- 
ble for pumping stations, small shops, 
printers and contractors. They can 
be used either with gas or. gasoline. 

The Barco Brass & Joint Co., 56 
North Jefferson street, Chicago, which 
was incorporated early in May, an- 
aounces that it has become exclusive 
owner of Martin’s patents for mak- 
ing flexible joints, and intends to con- 
tinue the business with increased fa- 
cilities. The joint was known for a 
time as the Holland flexible joint, but 
in the future the company will call 
it by its own name—the Barco. 





Fires :-— 

The San Jose Foundry, San Jose, 
Cal., was slightly damaged by fire 
July 25. 

The plant of the Albany Iron 
Works, Albany, Ore., the largest foun- 
dry in the state outside of Portland, 
was damaged by fire July 31, the loss 
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being placed at about $10,000. The 
molding room was severely damaged 
as well as the machine shop, but the 
machinery stifferéd little injury. 

The plant of the Michigan Pipe Co., 
Bay City, Mich., had its fourth fire 
July 29, the loss being placed at 
about $20,000. 

The Columb‘a Wire & Iron Works, 
Portland, Ore, was damaged, July 
25, to the extent of about $300 to 
the building and some damage to 
tools and equipment. 

Lightning set fire to two 250-bar- 
rel tanks of oil in the property in the 
Follansbee field owned by the La- 
Belle Steel Co. This is the third fire 
the LaBelle company has had in this 
field in the last few weeks. 

The plant of the Holbrook-Arm- 
strong Iron Co., Racine, Wis., was 
damaged $5,000 by fire on July 29. 
The fire originated in the pattern 
vaults and many valuable patterns 
were destroyed. The loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. December last 
the plant was badly damaged by fire. 


Trade Publications:— 

GAGES.—The American Steam Gage & 
Valve Co., Boston, 1908 catalog, 6 x 9 
inches, 127 pages. A complete line of stand- 
ard steam, air, water, ammonia and vacuum 
gages, together with gage fittings, revolution 
counters, gage testers, throttling calorimeters, 
draft gages, thermometers, pyrometers and 
whistles are illustrated and described in this 
book. Prices are given on all articles. The 
catalog also contains convenient reference ta- 
bles for ordering spare parts and closes with 
an exhaustive index and telegraph code. 


BENDING TOOLS.—Estep = and Dolan, 
Sandwich, IIll., 1908 catalog. Eye, angle and 
hinge bending machines of a unique type oper- 
ated by hand are fully described and _illus- 
trated in this catalog. Prices are given, to- 
gether with many useful hints on bending. 


BLOWERS.—P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., 
Connersville, Ind., catalog of smelting and 
high pressure blowers, 8 x 10 inches, 41 
pages. This book contains not only complete 
descriptions and _ illustrations of the Roots 
high pressure blower, but presents also a large 
amount of original matter relating to its 
proper installation and care. A number of 
valuable charts and tables, by means. of 
which the capacity, power required and ef- 
ficiency of blowers operating under various 
conditions can be determined, concludes the 
catalog. 

FACTORY ARC LAMPS.—The_ General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., describes 
in bulletin No. 4603 an arc lamp specially 
suited to the illumination of mills and_ fac- 
tories, where the vibration caused by ma- 
chinery and the variation in line voltage re- 
sulting from the use of motors for machine 
drive render the ordinary arc lamp unsatis- 
factory. The lamp described is of the multiple 
type and is for use on 220-volt direct-current 
circuit. In the design of this lamp special 
attention has been paid to the insulation of 
the binding posts and the hanger, in order 
to render practically impossible the grounding 
of the lamp as a result of the accumulation 
of dust on the top. 








